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Now that Lord Rosebery is finally out of the 
NOTES. running for the Liberal leadership, it may not be 


R. BALFOUR’S announcement on Monday that the 
Government were going to drop the Education Bill 
was received by the House of Commons, even by his poli- 
tical opponents, in a kindly spirit. The House, it is true, 
realized, perhaps for the first time, that Mr. Balfour has 
not—indeed, never had—any “‘ authority ” in the House ; 
it is not in the temperament of such a man to possess 
authority. But his personal influence car scarcely be 
said to have diminished. More than half of the Conser- 
vative party cheered and encouraged him in his speech; 
and he much needed encouragement. Sir William Har- 
court’s reply was excellent in its way ; but the points he 
made were easy and obvious. His speeches (consider- 
ably cut down, we believe), as recorded in the ‘‘ Times,” 
are interesting to read; but they are not always in- 
teresting to listen to. He is losing much of his old 
terseness of expression; and his orations are now 
characterized by a prolixity and diffuseness that seem 
lately to have been growing upon him. 


But there was one touch in his speech which was 
equal to the best of the ‘‘ good things” he has ever 
uttered in the House of Commons, and which Lord 
Beaconsfield himself would not have disdained to claim 
for his own. It was admirable alike in its point and in 
its delivery. Speaking of Lord Cranborne, Sir William 
Harcourt said :—‘‘ There are many things which I envy 
the noble Lord, but there is nothing which I envy him 
more than his youth [/ong pause|—and inexperience.” 
But the mask of a jester sometimes hides an incurable 
sadness. Itis so with Sir William Harcourt. He is 
nearly seventy years old, and he feels his age. To his 
intimate friends he laments that, having at length 
reached a position with infinite possibilities, he can 
reckon on comparatively few more years of political 
activity. 


Sir W. Harcourt’s present position in the Liberal 
may is unassailable. He is the undisputed leader. 

e Rosebery intrigue has utterly collapsed, and Lord 
Rosebery ‘‘ counts ” no more in Liberal politics. When 
there are disagreements between Sir W. Harcourt and 
Lord Rosebery as to any question of policy, Sir W. 
Harcourt quietly goes on his own way and ignores 
Lord Rosebery. There is, in fact, only one prominent 
member of the Liberal party in the House of Commons 
who backs him, and that is Sir Edward Grey. Such 
instructions as Lord Rosebery ventures to give he gives 
through Sir E. Grey. But they are seldom or never 
acted upon by Sir W. Harcourt. One of Sir W. 


Harcourt’s steadiest supporters is Mr. John Morley ; 

is not quite so simple as his 
mirers might wish him to be. He hopes presently to 

slip into the shoes of Sir W. Harcourt “y 


unprofitable briefly to consider the causes of his failure. 
Lord Rosebery has a marked personality; he is un- 
doubtedly a man of much character, and of consider- 
able culture—of late years, at any rate, he has been 
a reading man. But his manner is not agreeable ; he 
has none of Mr. Balfour’s charm ; and what definitively 
settled his political prospects in the country was his 
marriage with a wealthy Jewess at a time when his 
finances were at the lowest ebb. This was sufficient to 
spoil his chances with the working classes ; they have 
never forgotten the unholy union of Liberalism and 
Hebrew capital. Meanwhile Sir W. Harcourt is adding 
to his power and influence by the able, though some- 
what prolix, speeches he has lately been delivering. He 
is an interesting man, and his conversation is very good, as 
might be expected of one who was for some time private 
secretary to Sir George Cornewall Lewis. There are 
few men who can boast a completer knowledge of the 
last one hundred and twenty years of public affairs. 


The Agricultural Land Rating Bill drags its weary 
length along through amendment after amendment in 
the House of Commons. It is, as we have already said, 
a bad undiscriminating class Bill, and will do the 
Government more harm than good. The rich Non- 
conformist manufacturers, who voted at the last general 
election for the Conservatives or abstained from voting 
altogether, are again becoming active politicians on the 
Liberal side. The Education and the Rating Bills 
between them have destroyed what was left of the 
Liberal-Unionists in the country—by Liberal-Unionists 
we mean genuine Liberals who separated from their 
party on the Home Rule question, and not those Liberals 
from whom the Conservative ranks aré being constantly 
recruited. The Liberal-Unionist party is now more than 
ever a party of leaders without followers. There are 
only three towns in which they can be said still to exist- 
in Glasgow, Birmingham, and London (the City and 
West End.) 


By far the best amendment to the Agricultural Rating 
Bill that has yet been moved was that of Mr. McKenna, 
when the Bill was in Committee. Mr. McKenna’s 
amendment went to the root of the matter. He pro- 
posed that relief should only be given where it was 
proved that the assessment on the land in question had 
declined—a very reasonable proposal, when one con- 
siders that agricultural distress is not universal in 
England, but spread patchwise over various districts. 
Sir W. Harcourt’s contribution to the debate has con- 
sisted mainly in obstruction. His tactics are by no 
means unreservedly approved by his party, but he is 
playing for his own hand effectively enough. Obstruc- 
tion and closure are both popular in the country, where 
the simple folk believe that it is the duty of the Govern- 
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ment of the day to pass its measures ruthlessly, and of 
the Opposition to resist them tooth and nail. As Mr. 
Balfour admirably put it the other day, the House of 
Commons will never get any assistance from the country 
in obtaining freedom of debate. 


The collapse of the Government programme has 
brought joy to Mr. Gerald Balfour, for at last he sees a 
good chance of getting his Land Bill through before 
August. The Irish landlords, who were very ‘‘ugly” 
on the subject a month ago, are now in a much more 
reasonable mood ; and as the farmers are really anxious 
to get the purchase clauses, it is probable that the 
measure will slip through without serious trouble. 
There will be a fight over Clause 4, which deals with 
‘improvements ” ; and the landlords have declared war 
against Clause 34, which provides for the compulsory 
sale to the tenants of hopelessly encumbered estates. 
But three or four days should be enough to dispose of 
these burning topics, and then the way is comparatively 
clear. The Dillonites, whose policy, of course, is to 
keep the question open indefinitely, have found that 
the farmers will not support them in obstructing the 
Bill ; and we fancy that the Irish Landlords’ Committee 
have also found English Conservatives not much 
inclined to back them up in a ‘‘No Surrender” atti- 
tude. So the extremists on both sides have their claws 
clipped, and Mr. Balfour will reap the profit. 


Lord Dunraven has carried his Bill for legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister by a majority of 
twenty-nine peers. Probably this victory has been 
purchased by the second clause, which prohibits the 
solemnization of such marriages by the clergy, so as 
to relieve them from the necessity of exercising an 
option in the matter. As a similar Bill has passed the 
House of Commons fourteen times, and has always been 
rejected by the House of Lords, Lord Dunraven’s 
success marks an important advance, which, however, 
is less interesting than it would otherwise be from the 
fact that the Bill cannot possibly be passed by the 
House of Commons during this Session. 


With regard to the clause prohibiting the clergy from 
solemnizing such marriages, we agree with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury that “‘ this idea of setting Church 
law and State law at variance” must not be regarded 
ightly. His Grace went on to say, in the course of a 
vigorous and statesmanlike speech, ‘‘At the present 
moment the religious law and the civil law are at one ; 
but it is proposed by this Bill to sever them by a very 
deep gash. . . . I cannot consent to sever the religious 
and the civil laws, not as a bishop, but as an 
Englishman with English history behind me. . . . We 
are told that it is a very unfortunate thing that we 
should differ in our marriage law from our colonies : 
but it would be more unfortunate if the law of the 
Church and the civil law should be at variance with one 
another.” Quiteso : but, then, thisis almost exactly what 
we urged, a week or two ago, against Lord Halifax’s 
Bill, which relieves the clergy from the obligation of re- 
marrying guilty divorcees, who are, of course, left free 
to go to the Registrar. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
supported Lord Halifax’s Bill, and opposes Lord 
Dunraven’s Bill. Is not this inconsistent ? 


In almost any other royal family of our time, the Duke 
de Némours, who has just died at Versailles, would 
have shone as a man of conspicuous ability. Among 
the exceptionally clever children left by Louis Philippe, 
however, the fraternal competition was too fierce for the 
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least the grandfather of an Emperor, but the Brazilian 
revolution of 1889 put an end to that hope by driving 
his son, the Comte d’Eu, with his children, out of Rio de 
Janeiro, and into exile at Boulogne-sur-Seine. Of the 
notable family which Louis Philippe left, the three most 
interesting figures still remain: the Princess Clémen- 
tine, who in her eightieth year is one of the hardest- 
working women in Europe, for ever travelling, toiling, 
intriguing in the interest of her son, Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria ; the Prince de Joinville, who is seventy- 
eight, and has recently given us an admirable volume 
of memoirs ; and the Duke d’Aumale, who at seventy- 
four thinks of himself as a young man with a future in 
French politics. 


’ The Report of the Irish Financial Relations Commis- 
sion has at last seen the light. By a very large 
majority the Commissioners have found that, although 
the incidence of taxation is the same in Ireland as in 
England, Ireland on account of poverty is paying more 
than the other parts of the United Kingdom in propor- 
tion to its taxable capacity. The annual amount of this 
excess is put at 42,750,000, and the Commissioners are 
quite unable to suggest any method by which the alleged 
grievance could be remedied. As three Treasury officials 
agree in the majority report, we may assume that the 
figures are all right ; but when we come to the theory on 
which those figures are based, it is an altogether 
different matter. The attempt to arrive with any degree 
of accuracy at any person’s “taxable capacity ” is, we 
submit, altogether hopeless, and when once we leave 
the broad and safe ground of “‘ indifferent ” taxation all 
round, we are plunged in uncertainty. That Ireland as 
an agricultural country suffers severely from taxes and 
rates, we do not deny; but so does Essex or Lincoln- 
shire, and the present attempt of the Government, by 
means of the Rating Bill, to redress the balance as 
between town and country, does not seem to encourage 
further experiments in that direction. It is also to be 
noted that three of the strongest men on the Commis- 
sion, Sir David Barbour, Sir Thomas Sutherland, and 
Mr. Wolff, entirely disagree with their colleagues, and 
will present a minority report. 


Mr. W. C. Whitney’s decision at the last moment not 
to cross the Atlantic to see his son row in the Yale 
boat at Henley, but tafemain and save the Democratic 
party from self-destruction on the Silver issue, 
was very effective from a dramatic point of view; 
but we fear that it will turn out to be a fine 
piece of acting thrown away. By all accounts the 
Chicago Convention, which is to assemble on July 7, 
will contain a powerful anti-Gold majority. It is 
true that the usage of the party requires a two- 
thirds vote in its National Conventions for the nomina- 
tion of a Presidential candidate and the adoption of a 
‘* platform” ; but it is also true that each quadrennial 
Convention is really its own master and rule-maker, 
and can by a bare majority adopt any system of 
machinery that it chooses. The fact that Mr. Whitney 
is himself one of the Standard Oil group of millionaire 
monopolists will not make his task at Chicago the 
easier, for the popular demand in the West ‘and South 
for Free Silver is at bottom a bitter protest of the farmers 
and toilers in those relatively poor districts against the 
commercial and industrial combinations and “trusts” 
which seem to plunder them for the benefit of the East. 
And Mr. Whitney, who dates his manifesto to them 
from hated Wall Street, is the prophet and pet of the 
worst of these ‘‘ trusts.” 


AS 


We had hoped to be able this week to congratulate 
the County Council on having, after some seven years ir 
of vacillation, made up its mind to one great London Pp 


» Duke, and many years ago he accepted the inevitable, 
» agd consented to become an amiable and pious nonen- 
* tig He was the handsomest man that the Bourbon 


family has produced for generations, and from youth to 


street improvement. But the hope was disappointed, 


exktgme. old age..he sedulously trimmed;his hair and and on Tuesday the Strand widening scheme was in- m 
beard tg fortify the remarkable resemblance he bore to definitely postponed. The tramways question was also 
the portraits of the greatest of the Bourbons, Henri ‘‘ referred back,” so that ‘‘our London zdiles,” as the 
Quatre. At the age of seventeen, he was elected King ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” used to call them, are evidently h: 
of the newly-created Belgian State, but was prevented determined not to be hurried. The fact is that, so th 
by the London Conference,of the Powers from taking far at least as street improvements are concerned, it oi 
the throne. At a later period, he had a chance of is vain to hope for anything from the Council as at in 
becoming King of Greece, but that alsocame to nothing. present constituted and financed. If the cost of making w 
a crown for himself, he was to have been at the Thames Embankment and Holborn Viaduct had in 
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fallen directly on the rates, those grand schemes would 
never have been carried through ; and, as things stand, 
neither party has the courage to advocate anything 
that may add a halfpenny to the rates. When Pro- 
gressives and Moderates admit their past errors and go 


“to Parliament with a joint and humble petition for the 


restoration of the Coal and Wine duties, which hurt 
nobody and which paid for our finest thoroughfares, there 
will be some hope that a policy of improvement on a 
large scale will be resumed, but not till then. 


The jugglery of political finance as a fine art has 
reached its zenith in Spain. That country, having 
been practically bankrupt for some years, is now 
face to face with the necessity of finding vast sums of 
ready money with which to maintain some kind of a 
foothold in Cuba. There is in the island an army of 
over 175,000 men, which gets no supplies whatever from 
the territory it occupies, but gets everything at ruinous 
cost from home ; and 50,000 more troops are to be sent 
out before the autumn. In addition to the enormous 
outlay involved, which is estimated at £16,000,000 for 
the year, the industrial and agricultural resources of 
Cuba have been destroyed, and everything that is here- 
after done in the island must be paid for out of the 
Spanish treasury. Yet the Spanish Minister of Finance 
meets the Cortes with a budget for 1896 showing an 
estimated surplus of some £600,000 ! 


The Spanish Peninsula was not under Mohammedan 
dominion for centuries without experiencing its after- 
effects. We are familiar with the Turkish method of 
selecting provincial governors for outlying parts of the 
Ottoman Empire. If a pasha with a turn for politics 
makes himself unpleasant to the ruling clique at Con- 
stantinople, or falls into such open disgrace that it is 
impossible to ignore his offence, he is shipped off to 
Bagdad or Aleppo or Crete as a governor. It is in- 
teresting to find Spain acting upon precisely the same 
principle, that of making colonial government a sort of 
penal servitude. A mutinous officer, General Borrero, 
has merited punishment by challenging his superior, 
Marshal Campos, to a duel, and it has been decided to 
demand of him a promise to go away and live in rural 
seclusion until winter, when a vacancy will occur in the 
Governorship of the Philippine Islands, a he can be 
appointed to fill it. 


Some one was teasing Dr. Johnson to visit Irelard, 
and kept telling him that the Giant’s Causeway was 
well worth seeing. ‘‘ Worth seeing, yes; but not 
worth going to see,” replied the philosopher. Every- 
body agrees that the south and west of Ireland contains 
scenery as fine as any in the British Isles, while the 
fishing, hunting, and rough shooting are of the best. 
But in these days of luxury people will not put up with 
discomfort ; and if the Irish wish to attract tourists 
they must improve their railway service and their hotels. 
It is not given to every nation to keep good hotels—an 
art in which the English themselves are somewhat 
deficient, and of which the Swiss are the acknowledged 
masters. But of all the nations in the world, it has to 
be said that the Irish are about the worst caterers ; 
for if the cooking in most English hotels is un- 
speakable, they are at least clean, and have pro- 
per sanitary arrangements, matters about which the 
Celt is romantically indifferent. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has taken a step in the right direction by turning 
innkeeper at Lismore, and if Lords Londonderry and 
Lansdowne would follow his example, some improve- 
ment might follow. The thing te do would be to 
import a few Swiss managers. Norway, like Ireland a 
poor country, lives mainly on its tourists ; but then its 
inns are exquisitely clean, and the food, though 
monotonous, is good. 


The terrible disaster to the ‘‘ Drummond Castle” 
has, of course, been followed by the usual letters to 
the ‘‘Times” from admirals and other persons who 
“ftold you so long ago,” and the survivors have been 
interviewed ad nauseam, and their accounts embellished 
with much journalistic imagination. But the really 
important point about the accident has not, so far as 
we know, been dwelt upon anywhere. It is this. All the 
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bodies that have been recovered from the sea up till now 
have been found equipped with life-belts, and life-belts 
of the most modern type. One of the survivors of the 
catastrophe related the other day to an interviewer that 
when he first found himself struggling in the water he 
saw spots of light on the sea all around him. He could 
not understand it at first, but soon remembered that 
the life-belts were of a special kind, which as soon as 
they touched the water emitted a light, of so modern a 
type were they. And yet only three men survived the 
wreck. The question naturally arises, Of what use are 
the life-belts if they do not help to save life? A tho- 
rough investigation of the subject is needed, and if 
modern life-belts are useless, they should at once be 
superseded by a more serviceable appliance. 


Every one must have sympathized with the police- 
men sweltering in their stiff and stuffy uniforms during 
the late exceptional heat. But to supply an army of 
fourteen or fifteen thousand men with summer tunics 
would cost, as Sir Matthew Ridley tells us, some fifteen 
thousand pounds—which is a consideration. The truth 
is that this prolonged spell of heat, though it has visited 
us now for two years in succession, is not normal, and 
our average summer temperature is a little over 60° 
Fahrenheit. Besides, if the Metropolitan Police, who 
are largely maintained out of Imperial funds, were to 
get their summer suiting, every village Dogberry would 
demand his flannel tunic; and what would the pro- 
vincial ratepayers say to that? Every exceptionally 
hot summer brings forth a crop of exceptional demands, 
such as that victorias should take the place of hansoms, 
that open-air restaurants should be started in Hyde 
Park, &c. But the habits and clothing of a nation 
adapt themselves to the average climate. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘Times” has been sum- 
marizing various reports as to musketry firing in the 
army, and, judging from these, the state of things 
seems to be even worse than we had thought. The 
shooting all round is shockingly bad, both as regards 
individual practice and field shooting. Rather less 
than half of the men are classed as even moderately 
fair shots, while a large percentage seem unable to hit 
anything under any circumstances. When we read of 
the 2nd Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders firing 224 
rounds without making a single hit there is really little 
more to be said. The evil has been pointed out again 
and again, and ithe remedy is simple; but for the sake 

of ‘‘economy” the men are not allowed enough 
cartridges for practice, and so they naturally cannot 
shoot. The new Commander-in-Chief has begun well 
in many respects ; we hope he will see to it before the 
year is out that our men get a chance of learning how 
to use their weapons. 


The ‘‘ Times” was the only daily paper that had 
special information as to the decision of the Cabinet on 
the Education Bill. Alone among the ‘‘dailies” it 
announced on Monday morning that the Bill was going 
to be dropped. The ‘‘ Standard” was of course hope- 
lessly wrong, as usual ; but then the information of the 
** Standard” on questions of home politics has been 
admittedly behindhand for some years past. Of all 
the ‘‘ dailies,” however, the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” 
went the most completely astray. It stated that the 
Cabinet came to its decision on Monday, whereas it 
is certain that the decision was arrived at on Satur- 
day, and somewhat hurriedly. 


It appears that the London County Council are 
already beginning to repent of their harsh and precipi- 
tate conduct towards Captain Simonds. It is whispered 
that the General Purposes Committee, on whose Report 
the Council acted, by no means intended to convey any 
reflection upon the integrity, but merely upon the judg- 
ment, of the Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade. Appa- 
rently Captain Simonds has not resigned, and is leaving 
it to the Council to dismiss him—in which case he may, 
if he likes, bring an action for wrongful dismissal. The 
hearty reception which the gallant officer received from 
his men the other day was an eloquent comment upon 
the action of the Council, 
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SIR JONAH GORST. 


"Te throwing overboard of Sir John Gorst and his 
ill-starred Bill was one of those things which, if 
done at all, ‘‘’twere well it were done quickly.” Mr. 
Arthur Balfour pitched the Vice-President over the side 
with a dignity and decision that went far to make us 
forget what he was doing, and even to rehabilitate in 
some degree his damaged reputation. The Government 
have taken the course which, we believe, we were the 
first organ of the Press to recommend to their adoption. 
But we do not dwell on that; for it is evident that we 
share the gift of reading its history in a nation’s eyes 
with Mr. Sydney Gedge, the Editor of the ‘‘ Times,” 
and many other great men, so that there is no longer 
any distinction in the feat. But although Mr. Balfour 
made a very clever and courageous speech, it is absurd 
to suppose that the incident can be forgotten or so 
closed. It is a common remark that this Government 
with its majority of a hundred and fifty is not doing 
any better than the last Government with a majority 


that fluctuated between thirty-six and thirteen. We 


were constantly being told that majority was too small ; 
now we are assured this majority is too large. It is 
childish to ascribe the difficulties of the Government to 
the size of its majority. But what is the explanation 
of the extraordinary mess into which the Cabinet got 
over the Education Bill? We have said enough about 
Mr. Balfour’s casual ways, of which he gave another 
delightful illustration on Monday. The ‘* Times ”— 
‘“‘an admirable friend in prosperity, but a broken 
reed to any Government in adversity,” as Sir 
William Harcourt said—had been putting Mr. Balfour 
in his proper place, and telling him exactly why there 
must be an autumn Session to carry the Education Bill, 
and what other measures must be dropped. Some 
member in the course of debate asked Mr. Balfour 
whether he was aware that his new programme followed 
that of the ‘‘ Times” up to a certain point, and then 
differed from it. ‘‘ Sir,” said Mr. Balfour, ‘‘ I unfor- 
tunately did not see the ‘ Times’ this morning.” We 
could hug Mr. Balfour for this answer. It is as good 
as Lord Salisbury’s reply on the subject of a smoking- 
room compact with Mr. Parnell: ‘‘I have never 
seen Mr. Parnell: I have never been in the smoking- 
room of the House of Commons.” It is the Olympian 
detachment of this family of statesmen that is so strik- 
ing. But at the same time it must be said that a leader 
of the House of Commons who does not read the news- 
papers, as it is well known that Mr. Balfour never does, 
who is a child in matters of procedure, and who does 
not profess to know anything about the details of the 
chief measure of the Session, is a very remarkable per- 
son. Wedo not, however, wish to repeat our com- 
plaints on this score, knowing that it is useless, and 
believing also that Mr. Balfour’s zmsouciance, though a 
contributory, is not the sole cause of the Education 
muddle. There are others to be sought for. 

We may put on one side the conventional, and at 
this hour of the day somewhat wearisome, explanation 
that it is the fault of the Opposition. As has over and 
over again been pointed out, the divisions amongst the 
Unionist rank and file had quite as much to do with the 
miscarriage of the Bi!l as the wonderfully able speeches 
of Sir William Harcourt, to whom his party ought 
really to be grateful. But there is one reason why the 
Government came to grief over this Bill which has not 
been pointed out—namely, that the Minister in charge 
of it was not in the Cabinet. Mr. Balfour did not pro- 
fess to understand its clauses ; did any of his colleagues, 
who either sat dumb upon the Treasury Bench, or 
retired from the House into their private rooms? There 
were only two men who really were conversant with the 
effect and scope of the Education Bill, Sir George 
Kekewich and Sir John Gorst. Sir George Kekewich 
is, of course, the Permanent Secretary of the Education 
Department at Whitehall. But Sir John Gorst, the 
Minister in charge of the principal Bill, not only of the 
Session, but, we have been told, of the Parliament— 
why is he outside the Cabinet ? When Lord Salisbury’s 
last Administration decided in 1887 to introduce the 
Local Government Act, Mr. Ritchie was Preside:t 
of the Local Government Board without a seat 
in the Cabinet. Mr. Ritchie was immediately 


brought into the Cabinet, because it was found 
to be impossible to conduct the business of the 
Session by means of messages and conferences between 
the Cabinet and some one outside. Is the Education 
Bill less complicated or less important than the Local 
Government Bill? Oris Sir John Gorst so much the 
intellectual inferior of Mr. Ritchie that the same rule 
cannot be applied to both? It may be said, and with 
truth, that the Cabinet is already too large. But how 
came it that, in a Cabinet stretched to admit the unpre- 
cedented number of nineteen, room could not be found 
for Sir John Gorst? It can hardly be urged that the 
duties of his department were not sufficiently important 
to secure the admission of the Vice-President of the 
Council, for Mr. Akers-Douglas is in the Cabinet, and 
the care of Rotten Row, though doubtless demanding 
all that right honourable gentleman’s ability, cannot be 
said to be more important than our system of primary 
education—at least those who advance this argument 
will lay themselves open to a suspicion of levity. 
Besides, Sir John Gorst’s predecessor, Mr. Acland, was 
in the last Cabinet ; so that, in addition to the folly of 
excluding the Vice-President, a distinct slight was 
put upon him. As no one disputes the fact that, 
if admission to the Cabinet were by competitive 
examination, Sir John Gorst would not only be there, 
but high up in the sacred nineteen, there must be some 
reason for his exclusion. There are old Fourth Party 
stories afloat, according to one of which Sir John Gorst 
refused to attend the reconciliation dinner which was 
given by Lord Salisbury to Lord Randolph Churchill in 
Arlington Street. We can hardly believe that Lord 
Salisbury should remember such a trifle, still less that 
he should allow it to influence him in his treatment of a 
powerful partisan. We think it much more likely that 
there has been a steady combination of the mediocrities 
to keep out a man whose superiority they dislike. 
Whatever may be the cause which has hitherto deprived 
the Cabinet of the services of Sir John Gorst, it is time 
that the interest of the party should cease to be sacri- 
ficed to miserable personal jealousies and intrigues. 
One more or less in a Cabinet of nineteen can make no 
difference. And if the Education Bill is really to be 
again introduced next Session, it is emphatically neces- 
sary that the only Minister who understands its pro- 
visions and the feelings of the various sections of the 
public towards them, should be admitted to the Cabinet 
without delay. 


A NEW ERA FOR CANADA. 


Ts result of the general elections throughout the 
Dominion of Canada is full of meanings; but 
these bear hardly any relation to the issue upon which 
the contest was ostensibly fought. Those commentators 
who hail the victory of the Canadian Liberals as a great 
moral triumph for the principle of non-sectarian educa- 
tion disclose a curious ignorance of the subject they 
discuss. It is true that the question of Catholic schools 
in Manitoba became in the closing years of the late 
Parliament the most obvious and convenient issue 
for the Dominion politicians to divide upon, and 
throughout the electoral campaign which came to an 
end on Tuesday it was thrust forward by the leaders 
of both parties as the one burning problem of the day. 
In reality it was nothing of the sort, and the returns 
from the constituencies show that the electorate under- 
stood this perfectly well. 

Canada is, in point of population and developed 
resources, a small country; but its political organiza- 
tion offers larger prizes than are enjoyed by the poli- 
ticians of much more important States. In order to 
induce the various provinces to enter the federal system 
of the Dominion thirty years ago, it was necessary to 
create offices enough to conciliate all the chief men in 
power in these several colonies. This gave the Dominion 
at the outset a governmental machine much too big and 
costly for its needs. Inthe capable hands of Sir John 
MacDonald this machine speedily got the upper hand 
of the people who were nominally its masters. With 
one limited and not very important interruption, the so- 
called Conservative party, which was really a syndicate 
of provincial and local ‘‘ bosses,” under the managing 
directorship of MacDonald, has ruled at Ottawa from 
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the beginning with all the effects and most of the airs 
of a Chartered Company. Canadians themselves tell 
remarkable stories of the incidental profits which the 
building of great railways, the bestowal of land grants, 
the floating of loans, and the like, have brought within 
the reach, to put it gently, of this syndicate. Not even 
the Republic on the other side of the St. Lawrence has 
been more prolific in charges of wholesale public cor- 
ruption and political venality. Upon this aspect of 
the case we need not dwell. Any governing clique, 
however blameless, will make enemies enough to 
compass its downfall eventually. The processes of 
disintegration had begun even before Sir John 
MacDonald’s death. Under the faltering inadequacy 
of his successors the junta went to pieces. Last 
spring Sir Charles Tupper was called in as a final des- 
perate resource, and he reluctantly undertook the task 
of staving off the inevitable. It was impossible not to 
perceive the profound dejection which underlay his 
robust vehemence on the party platform ; but he made 
an arduous and gallant fight, and he accepts his defeat 
with statesmanlike calm. 

In Sir Charles Tupper’s comments upon the situa- 
tion, after the battle, we find the key to the whole 
game. It was a struggle between the Ins and the Outs, 
and the result was due to the stupidity of the Con- 
servative managers in allowing the Manitoba School 
question to be forced upon them in such a manner as 
to damage them whichever way they turned. In other 
words, they were outgeneralled in a contest of wits. 
The position of the two parties, when the active 
electoral campaign began, afforded, indeed, a complete 
strategical paradox. The Conservatives, embracing 
most of the aggressively Protestant elements in Canada, 
were engaged in championing the rights of the Mani- 
toban Catholics to draw support from the rates for 
their Church schools. The Liberal party, led by a 
French Catholic, and, as the outcome shows, dependent 
chiefly upon the votes of French Catholics, attacked 
this Protestant programme of constitutional justice to 
the Roman Church. The cynicism of party politics 
has never been exposed more frankly. 

Having served its mysterious purpose as a stalking- 
horse in this strange fight, the Manitoba School issue 
will now in all probability disappear from view. It is 
certain that, if Sir Charles Tupper had won, his followers 
would not have allowed him to resume the attitude of 
coercing the Provincial Government at Winnipeg, even 
if he had wished to doso. Itis more likely that the 
Liberals, although nominally pledged to sustain the 
anti-Catholic attitude of the Manitoban authorities, will 
smooth the way to a compromise which both sides can 
accept. Far more interesting is the fact that three-fourths 
of the French Canadian electors in the province of 

uebec have voted straight against the commands of their 
bishops. The mandate of the Catholic hierarchy was 
read from the altar in every Catholic church on 17 May, 
declaring it to be the solemn duty of Catholics to vote 
for the Conservative candidates. ‘‘It would not be 
justifiable,” the order ran, ‘‘ either before your spiritual 
guides or before God Himself, to set aside this obliga- 
tion.” The answer to this is the return of fifty Liberal 
members of Parliament out of the total of sixty-five 
which the Province of Quebec elects. Such a manifes- 
tation of independence on the part of a population 
which has always been grouped with the faithful in 
Belgium as ‘‘ more Catholic than the Pope,” naturally 
astounds everybody. It was as great a surprise to the 
Liberals as to their opponents. So late as last Sunday 
the chief Liberal organizer, at Ottawa, gave to the 
“Times” correspondent his official estimate of the 
result. In this calculation—which, of course, reflects 
the widest hopes of his party—Quebec is expected to 
return thirty-six Liberals and twenty-nine Conservatives. 
In the result, the Liberals secured fourteen more seats 
than they had dared to imagine possible. 

This amounts to what is called in American politics a 
“tidal wave.” It would be easy to exaggerate its 
importance, no doubt, but it cannot but be regarded as 
significant. No one can suppose that the French 
Canadians of Quebec were anxious that their fellow- 
countrymen and co-religionists in Manitoba should be 
deprived. of school privileges which the Constitution 
guarantees to them. It was not upon the school issue, 
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therefore, that they piled up their votes for the Libera 
party in this amazing fashion. It is likely enough that 
the notion of giving the bishops and priests, whose 
yoke grows very heavy at times, a smart little lesson on 
the subject of politics in the i” it, played some part in 
deciding their action. But the French Canadian is still 
a good churchman, and this motive by itself would not 
at all account for such a sweeping political revolution. 
Doubtless the main determining cause is to be found in | 
the personality of the French Canadian who led the 
Liberal column, and who, by its victory, is lifted 
at once into the rank of colonial rulers of whom 
the mother-country must take account. Mr. Wilfrid 
Laurier is believed by his friends to be a great man. 
The circumstances under which he has achieved his 
triumph—handicapped by an absurdly illogical ‘‘ plat- 
form,” and bitterly opposed by the entire organiza- 
tion of the powerful Church to which he belongs 
—certainly argue the possession of notable qualities. 
It is no doubt true, as the Canadian papers say, that 
he owes his success to ‘‘the passionate desire of the 
French-Canadian heart to have one of that race at the 
head of the Dominion.” But to turn this natural desire 
to practical use it was necessary so to shape the cam- 
paign in the non-French parts of the Dominion that 
some seventy other Liberal members should be elected 
to aid in securing its gratification. It is hardly too 
much to say that no previous French-Canadian leader 
could have succeeded in this task. Mr. Laurier is first 
of all an orator; as an administrator he has not yet 
been tried. In his younger days he was an ardent 
New Frenchman of Louis Frechette’s school and a 
thoroughgoing Free-trader. Maturer years have shown 
him, as he admits, that the British connexion fosters 
and nourishes what is valuable in the French-Canadian 
character much more tolerantly than independence or 
the tutelage of Paris would do. Practical responsibility 
for an annual Budget will soon enough show him that 
a tariff in the hand is worth any number of ideal economic 
systems in the bush. 

But, beyond everything else, it is a subject for con- 
gratulation that the old party lines in Canada have been 
broken up. Under the incubus of fifth-rate politicians, 
who invented nothing, imagined nothing, did nothing, 
beyond using Government patronage so as to keep 
themselves in office, the Dominion has intellectually 
gone to seed. Mr. Laurier seems to belong to a much 
higher order of public man than the recent Canadian 
At all events he possesses ideas, and he 


average. 
does not bore his public into vacuous apathy. In other 
words, he is neither a Blake nor a Bowell. He comes 


into power under the impetus of a newly aroused 
popular spirit, the forces of which may be utilized, if he 
proves worthy of his opportunities, for the regeneration 
of Canada. 


THE FREE-TRADE JUBILEE. 


ee URRAH! Hurrah! The Corn Bill is law, and 

now my work is done,”—with these exultant 
words Cobden announced to his wife the repeal of the 
Corn Laws just fifty years ago. It was undoubtedly a 
great event and its jubilee is worth celebrating. But 
what would Cobden and the giants of those days have 
thought if they could have foreseen that the jubilee, 
instead of being marked by world-wide rejoicings—all 
nations compelled to bow down to an economic law as 
certain in its working as the rising and the setting of 
the sun—should be celebrated only by a little gathering 
of the faithful round Mr. Leonard Courtney at a 
Greenwich dinner, whilst, all the world over, the domi- 
nant tendency is in direct opposition to the doctrine 
which it was fondly believed had been established for 
all time on 26 June, 1846? It is not that old-fashioned 
high and dry Protectionists still survive amongst us, 
men who would tax corn to the point of exclusion, regard- 
less of consequences, just as there are men who offer to 
prove that the earth is flat. The real difficulty that 
the orthodox uncompromising Cobdenite of to-day has 
to face is that throughout the country there is a marked 
tendency, quite independent of party politics, to distrust 
the whole basis on which the Cobden legend rests. The 
old tone of boastful self-sati ion is gone, .and is 
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replaced by one of hesitation and doubt. England still 


stands by free imports, but there will be no one at. 


Greenwich to-night who, even after dinner, could be got 
to talk as the Cobdenites of the last generation talked 
habitually, and as a matter of course. 

We may even bring the contrast down to a very 
much later date. It is only some fifteen years since 
an attempt was made to advocate what was called 
‘* reciprocity,” and every one remembers the con- 
temptuous way in which that movement was snuffed 
out by the leaders on both sides. Mr. Chamberlain 
produced a great effect one August night in 1881. by 
quoting, from Sir Stafford Northcute’s ‘‘ Twenty Years 
of Financial Policy,” a passage in glorification of Free- 
trade, and Sir Stafford, as leader of the Opposition, was 
unable to get away from his words written in 1862. Those 
words remain in great measure true; but we doubt 
whether they would to-day have the effect that they had 
thirty-five or even fifteen years ago. Sir Robert Peel’s 
great fiscal and commercial measures, said Sir Stafford 
Northcote, ‘‘ have produced a wonderful change in the 
circumstances of the country.” ‘‘A complete revolu- 
tion has taken place in many parts of our moral, social, 
and political system which may be directly traced, 
either wholly or in great part, to the effects of those 
measures. Our material wealth, too, has enormously 
increased, our trade has developed, and our manu- 
factures have been carried to great perfection. . . . It 
can hardly be questioned that the condition of every 
portion of the community has been greatly improved by 
the new policy.” Mr. Chamberlain is not likely to 
trouble himself about questions of verbal consistency ; 
but there are many passages in this speech which he 
would probably not like to have thrown in his face across 
the table in the course of a debate on the question, say, 
of an Imperial preferential tariff. But the subject has 
reached a stage where a mere /u guogue argument is of 
little avail. All parties were pledged twenty years ago 
to an unquestioning acceptance of Free-trade as a 
dogma that was not to be denied or even doubted. All 
that the same parties could to-day be got to declare, if 
they honestly spoke their minds, would be that, on the 
whole, and in spite of certain obvious drawbacks, a 
policy of free imports was desirable and necessary for 
England, situated as she is. 

This being so, what is the outlook for the next fifty 
years ? We may safely say that England, for reasons that 
need not be gone into here, is never likely to become 
Protectionist in the sense that France and Germany are 
Protectionist—our position forbids it. But, on the other 
hand, England has ceased to be content with the mere 
repetition of formulas and catchwords about the ‘‘cheap 
loaf,”’ It is not that we have, or are likely to have, a 
great Protectionist party led by a McKinley or a Méline ; 
but the voter will in future discuss the question of duties 
on imports in its proper light, and stripped of question- 
begging epithets. If the voter of the immediate future 
were to become convinced that a substantial national 


benefit in the shape of an enormous and easily col- 


lected revenue would accrue from the levying of an 
all-round duty of 5 per cent. on imports from foreign 
countries, he would not be deterred by being called 
‘* protectionist” or ‘‘ reactionary.” The great mistake, 
as we have often pointed out, of the modern Radical is 
that he has never come to realize how completely the 
conditions of English public life have changed since the 
days when the middle-class voter was a power in the 
land. Cobden could enter into the very inmost heart 
and soul of the small shopkeeper ; the working-man he 
disliked and distrusted. ‘‘ You never heard me,” he 
could proudly declare in the House of Commons, 
‘* quote the superior judgment of the working classes in 
any deliberations in this assembly ; you never heard me 
cant about the superior claims of the working classes to 
arbitrate on this great question.” Since his death, 
however, ‘‘ cant” of this sort has been de rigueur with 
his followers, for they exist almost solely by the 
Trades-Union vote, and Trades-Unionism is Protection 
pure and simple. It is this fact that largely explains 
the extraordinary change that has come over the poli- 
tical fortunes of the Cobden Club, which, instead of 
standing before the world in a blaze of triumph, cele- 
brates the jubilee of its cause in a comparative eclipse, 
and without the presence and active support of the 
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great party leaders. ‘‘ My work is done,” cried Cobden, 
in 1846. Done, certainly, and its practical results are 
with us ; but as an article of political faith it is dead as 
mutton, in Lord Randolph Churchiil’s phrase. 


A NEW BALLAD OF TANNHAUSER. 


Wwrat hardy, tattered wretch is that ? 
Who on our Synod dares intrude?” 
Pope Urban with his council sat ; 
And near the door Tannhauser stood. 


His eye with light unearthly gleamed ; 
His yellow hair hung round his head 

In elf-locks lustreless : he seemed 
Like one new-risen from the dead. 


** Hear me, most Holy Father, tell 
The tale that burns my soul within. 
I stagger on the brink of hell : 
No voice but yours can shrive my sin.” 


** Speak, sinner.” ‘*‘ From my father’s house 
Lightly I stepped in haste for fame ; 
And hoped by deeds adventurous 
High on the world to carve my name. 


** At early dawn I took my way : 
My heart with peals of gladness rang ; 
Nor could I leave the woods all day, 
Because the birds so sweetly sang. 


‘* But when the happy birds had gone 
To rest, and night with panic fears 
And blushes deep came stealing on, 
Another music thrilled my ears. 


** I heard the evening wind serene 
And all the wandering waters sing 
The deep delight the day had been, 
The deep delight the night would bring. 


** T heard the wayward earth express 
In one long-drawn melodious sigh 
The rapture of the sun’s caress, 
The passion of the brooding sky. 


‘* The air became a boundless flood 
Of music streaming overhead : 

A cry—a cry rose in my blood: 
I followed where the music led. 


** It led me to a mountain-chain, 
Wherein athwart the deepening gloom, 
High-hung above the wooded plain, 
Appeared a summit like a tomb. 


“* Aloft a giddy pathway wound 
That brought me to a darksome cave: 
I heard, undaunted, underground 
Wild winds and wilder voices rave 


‘* And plunged into that stormy world - 
Cold hands assailed me impotent 
In the gross darkness ; serpents curled 
About my limbs ; but on I went 


** The wild winds buffeted my face; 
The wilder voices shrieked despair ; 
A stealthy step with mine kept pace, 
And subtle terror steeped the air. 


‘* But the sweet sound that throbbed on high 
Had left the upper world ; and still 
A cry rang in my blood—a cry! ; 
For, lo, far in the hollow hill, 


The dulcet melody withdrawn 
Kept welling through the fierce uproar. 
As I have seen the molten dawn 
Across a swarthy tempest pour, 


‘* So suddenly the magic note, 
Transformed to light, a glittering brand, 
Out of the storm and darkness smote 


A peaceful sky, a dewy land. 
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‘* I scarce could breathe, I might not stir, He heard melodious voices call 
The while there came across the lea, Across the world, an elfin shout ; 
With singing maidens after her, And when he left the council-hall, 
A woman wonderful to see. It seemed a great light had gone out. 
‘* Her face—her face was strong and sweet ; With anxious heart, with troubled brow, 
Her looks were loving prophecies ; . The Synod turned upon the Pope. 
She kissed my brow; I kissed her feet— They saw ; they cried, ‘‘ A living bough, 
A woman wonderful to kiss. A miracle, a pledge of hope!” 
** She took me to a place apart And Urban trembling saw. ‘‘God’s way 
Where eglantine and roses wove Is not as man’s,” he said. ‘‘ Alack! 
A bower, and gave me all her heart— Forgive me, gracious heaven, this day 
A woman wonderful to love. My sin of pride. Go, bring him back.” 
** As I lay worshipping my bride, But swift as thought Tannhauser fied, 
While rose-leaves in her bosom fell, And was not found He scarcely slept ; 
And dreams came sailing on a tide He scarcely ate ; for overhead 
Of sleep, I heard a matin-bell. The ceaseless, dulcet music kept 
‘** It beat my soul as with a rod Wafting him on. And evermore 
Tingling with horror of my sin : The foliate staff he saw at Rome 
I thought of Christ, I thought of God, Pointed the way ; and the winds bore 
And of the fame I meant to win. Sweet voices whispering him to come. 
**T rose; I ran; nor looked behind : The air, a world-enfolding flood 
The doleful voices shrieked despair Of liquid music poured along ; 
In tones that pierced the crashing wind ; And the wild cry within his blood 
And subtle terror warped the air. Became at last a golden song. 
** About my limbs the serpents curled ; ** All day,” he sang—‘‘ I feel all day 
The stealthy step with mine kept pace ; The earth dilate beneath my feet ; 
But soon I reached the upper world : I hear in fancy far away 
I sought a priest ; I prayed for grace. The tidal heart of ocean beat. 
* He said, ‘ Sad sinner, do you know ** My heart amasses as I run 
What fiend this is, the baleful cause The depth of heaven’s sapphire flower ; 
Of your dismay?’ I loved her so The resolute, enduring sun 
I never asked her what she was. Fulfils my soul with splendid power. 
** He said, ‘ Perhaps not God above ** I quiver with divine desire ; 
Can pardon such unheard-of ill : I clasp the stars; my thoughts immerse 
It was the pagan Queen of Love Themselves in space ; like fire in fire 
Who lured you to her haunted hill ! I melt into the universe. 
** *Each hour you spent with her was more ** For I am running to my love : 
Than a full year! Only the Pope The eager roses burn below, 
Can tell what heaven may have in store Orion wheels his sword above, 
For one who seems past help and hope.’ To guard the way God bids me go.” 
** Forthwith I took the way to Rome : At dusk he reached the mountain-chain, 
I scarcely slept ; I scarcely ate: Wherein athwart the deepening gloom, 
‘And hither quaking am I come, High-hung above the wooded plain 
But resolute to know my fate. e Horselberg rose like a tomb. 
** Most Holy Father, save my soul! . . . He plunged into the under-world ; 
Ah God! again I hear the chime, Cold hands assailed him impotent 
Sweeter than liquid bells that toll In the gross darkness ; serpents curled 
Across a lake at vesper time . . . About his limbs ; but on he went. 
** Her eyelids drop . . . I hear her sigh... The wild winds buffeted his face ; 
The rose-leaves fall . . . She falls asleep . . . The wilder voices shrieked despair ; 
The cry rings in my blood—the cry A stealthy step with his kept pace ; 
That surges from the deepest deep. And subtle terror steeped the air. 
** No man was ever tempted so !— But once again the magic note, 
I say not this in my defence .. . Transformed to light, a glittering brand, 
Help, Father, help! or I must go! Out of the storm and darkness smote 
The dulcet music draws me hence!” A peaceful sky, a dewy land. 
He knelt—he fel! upon his face. And once again he might not stir, 
Pope Urban said, ‘‘ The eternal cost The while there came across the lea 
Of guilt like yours eternal grace With singing maidens after her 
Dare not remit : your soul is lost. The Queen of Love so fair to see. 
** When this dead staff I carry grows Her happy face was strong and sweet ; 
Again and blossoms, heavenly light Her looks were loving prophecies ; 
May shine on you.” Tannhduser rose ; She kissed his brow ; he kissed her feet— 
And all at once his face grew bright. He kissed the ground her feet did kiss. 
He saw the emerald leaves unfold, She took him to a place apart 
The emerald blossoms break and glance : Where eglantine and roses wove 
They watched him, wondering to behold A bower, and gave him all her heart— 
The rapture of his countenance. The Queen of Love, the Queen of Love. 
The undivined, eternal God As he lay worshipping his bride 
Looked on him from the highest heaven, While rose-leaves in her bosom fell, 
And showed him by the budding rod And dreams came sailing on a tide 


There was no need to be forgiven. Of sleep, he heard a matin-bell. 
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“Hark! Let us leave the magic hill,” 
He said, ‘‘ and live on earth with men.” 
‘* No; here,” she said, ‘‘ we stay, until 
The Golden Age shall come again.” 


And so they wait, while empires sprung 
Of hatred thunder past above, * 
Deep in the earth for ever young 
Tannhauser and the Queen of Love. 
Joun Davipson. 


THE MANNING OF THE FLEET. 


I" is a curious feature of the day that the public seems 

to take but little interest in the vital question of the 
manning of the fleet. If it were shown that we were 
deficient in ships to the extent of 50 per cent. there 
would probably be panic ; but no one, apparently, heeds 
the fact that we are more than 50 per cent. inferior to 
an actually existing alliance in the personnel which has 
to fight the ships, and upon which the issue of war will 
so largely depend. The reasons for this indifference 
are two. People resort to what I may call the ‘‘ better- 
than-in-18—” argument; they think that, because we 
have added 32,150 men to our fersonnel since 1886, all 
is well—as if our own negligence were to be made a 
standard. Or they say that the country is spending a 
great deal of money on the navy, which is an incon- 
testable fact, but does not suddenly compensate for the 

arsimony of past years. They do not, moreover, take 
into consideration the greater cheapness of compulsory 
service abroad, which enables France and Russia to 
maintain a larger force of men than would be possible 
had they to resort to voluntary service. 

The actual number of officers and men voted for the 
current year was 93,750. From this large deductions 
must be made to get the actual figure of efficient strength. 
During the last few years the establishment has been 
generally below the strength voted, to the extent of 4 or 
5 per cent.; and there are cadets, boys still under 
training, absentees, and the sick to be allowed for, 
so that the total is reduced to 80,000 or a little more. 
Mr. Goschen has expressly stated that with 11,000 men 
from the Reserve we could man all our ships, though 
even he, an optimist of the type of Marshal Lebceuf, 
must be puzzled to know whence the engineers, arti- 
ficers, stokers, and lieutenants for all the vessels are to 
come. Itis clear, then, that the Admiralty contemplates 
employing the Reserve in the mobilization which will 
take place on the outbreak of war. As ships re- 
quiring crews of 9,000 men have been laid down this 
year, and as the sailor cannot be trained to anything like 
the standard of our navy in less than four or five years, 
it is plain that by 1899 we shall be 20,000 men short. 
In fact, we are building ships faster than we are adding 
men, as if the machines of war were not useless with- 
out the guiding hand of man. The following figures 
will make this clear :— 


Ships laid down 
Men added requiring crews of men 
1893 2,600 59174 
1894 eee 7,300 ove 95459 
1895 one 59450 5,600 


1896 ove 5,100 ove 9,090 


20,450 29,323 


Thus our want of men, which was already fully apparent 
in 1893, owing to the circumstance that we had then 
completed the ships voted by the Naval Defence Act 
without adding correspondingly to our personnel, is 
growing greater and greater. 

The figures given above are those for peace com- 
plements. But it is notorious that in war strong crews 
will be necessary. Men will be wanted to fill up the 
places of those who have fallen in action: they may 
also be required—if we win—to supply prize crews. If 
the boilers are forced at all, seamen and marines will 
be needed in the stokehold—a contingency which often 
occurs in the manceuvres. It is a well-known fact that 
our present crews are none too large, and that every 
man’s hands are full even in peace. Either, then, we must 
diminish the military efficiency of our expensive machines, 
or increase their complements. In the last case we 
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shall be far more than 20,000 men short in 1899 : indeed 
we shall be nearer 30,000 men short. To supply this 
deficiency we have only the Naval Reserve. , cha- 
racteristically enough, the regulations for admission and 
drill in this force are not given in the ‘‘ Navy List,” it 
may be well to state the most important facts con- 
cerning it. It is composed of 10,800 first-class or able 
seamen, serving during peace in the mercantile marine ; 
10,600 second-class seamen, who are employed in peace 
as fishermen and boatmen; 300 boys, and 2,500 fire- 
men; a total of 24,200. Of these men, very few 
indeed have served even for a short cruise in the navy ; 
many of them have never put in any drill except in 
batteries on land, half of which, Commander Honner 
tells us, in his United Service Institution essay, had no 
breechloaders in 1895, whilst only two had any quick- 
firing guns. The men are not trained in turret or 
torpedo work—probably because the period of drill is 
too short to enable them to master such details. The 
Admiralty has during the last year made a decided 
advance towards their satisfactory training by substitut- 
ing modern cruisers for some of the aged and antiquated 
drill-ships. But much still remains to be done. The 
‘** President ” at the port of London is nothing better 
than a hulk ; and those who drill at the metropolis of 
this empire never fire a shot or even stand behind a gun 
with powder in it. This does, indeed, suggest odd 
reflections. 

On mobilization it is impossible to suppose that the 
ships on active service, which have crews of 36,000 
men, will have their complements broken up. The 
10,000 or 20,000 Reservists required, according to the 
estimates which we accept for the total number of men 
wanted to man our whole fleet, will then be intermingled 
with the 44,000 trained sailors not on active service, and 
will form from one-fifth to one-third of the crews of the 
mobilized ships. But what is to be their work on ship- 
board? The natural answer would be, Below, in 
magazine parties. Here we are met by the fact which 
Commander Honner notes, that such parties must have 
‘*the most intimate knowledge of the fittings and 
means of reaching the guns through the labyrinth of 
decks and passages which usually divide the magazines 
from the guns.” This knowledge the Reservists do 
not possess; it can only be acquired by delay ; which 
means that our fleet will not be able to take the sea 
at once. Or are they to work turrets and torpedoes? 
We have seen that they are not even theoretically 
instructed in these matters. Or are they to fight 
the quick-firers? In that case their drill batteries 
should surely be provided with the weapons which they 
are going to use. There remain only the muzzle-loaders 
in the old. ships. But men who are going to stand up 
behind inferior weapons to well-trained enemies behind 
superior weapons will want the utmost courage and 
devotion. It is useless to delude ourselves with the 
fancy that the fighting man can be made in a few days 
or by a few chance drills. The training of men for 
modern war is a training of character ; it is the elimina- 
tion of the strongest instinct in man—the will to live— 
and the substitution of obedience to the commands of 
superior officers and to the dictates of duty. In Thucy- 
dides’s ever-true words, naval science cannot be made 
an amusement; it is jealous of all other pursuits. Naval 


- officers see this clearly, and hence their distrust of the 


Reserve. Lord Charles Beresford says :—‘‘It is a 
fatal mistake, in my opinion, to think that we shall be 
able to fight a modern man-of-war with half a ship’s 
company of Reserve men who have never been drilled 
or trained in a man-of-war in commission.” Commander 
Honner holds of the Reserve that it is ‘‘an untried 
force . . . it does not meet the requirements of the 
navy.” Captain Eardley Wilmot suggests as an 
analogy :—‘‘ Supposing all the gamekeepers in the 
United Kingdom were given a retaining fee to undergo 
so many days’ drill every year with the Lee-Metford 
rifle, and to join the Regular Army when called out, 
would they be considered an efficient Reserve for the 
army?” And the Naval Reserve is all that we have 
which can even on paper be called a Reserve, although 
there is a consensus of expert opinion that we shall 
want at least double our present strength of trained 
men to carry on a great war. I have omitted all such 
questions as whether the First Class Reserve, with the 
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small number of British seamen in our merchant service, 
could be spared in the event of war. There can be no 
doubt that the time has come when we must assure 
our fleet a second line, a real reserve of men, or look to 
be defeated. H. W. Witson. 


THE BRITISH AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


FOREIGNER seeking to accumulate evidence of 
those ‘‘ insolent vices of prosperity ” which foreign- 
ers are fond of ascribing to us, might plausibly include 
among minor indications of British presumption the fact 
that a comparison has been frequently drawn by English- 
men between the Roman and the British Empire, be- 
tween the expansion of England and the expansion of 
Rome. So effectually did Rome “ get the start of the 
majestic world,” so potent is her name still within the 
borders of Europe and beyond them, that it might well 
seem to argue a superfluity of arrogance in a modern 
State to compare its fortunes with those of the Eternal 
City. But the parallel has come to men’s minds, and 
has been repeatedly expressed. Twoor three years ago, 
if I remember aright, the analogy was touched upon by 
the present Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
Professor who expounded at Cambridge the expansion 
of England, and who openly taught that the whole value 
of history lay in its relation to present politics, was led 
by his study of British to the study of Roman 
Imperialism. I have been told that one of the living 
expanders of England—the Colossus of Rhodesia, 
who has made such remarkable attempts to ‘‘ bestride” 
South Africa—takes a lively interest in the fortunes 
of Imperial Rome. And the analogy has been used 
sometimes for serious inferences. Many years ago I 
saw it invoked to support the gloomy prediction that 
England was doomed to lapse speedily into degeneracy 
and decay. The prophet attributed the unhealthy 
condition of Rome to the increase of wealth and luxury, 
the decline of agriculture, the growth of a spirit of 
cosmopolitanism, and some other phenomena which he 
noted as common to Imperial Rome and Imperial 
England. He deplored that the waters of many a 
wicked river of outlandish name were now flowing into 
the Thames, as the Syrian Orontes flowed into the 
Tiber ; and he concluded that the fate of England 
would be even as the fate of Rome. The whole argu- 
ment was vitiated by the fact that the premisses in 
regard to Rome are utterly false. To derive the 
decline of the Empire from the dinners of Apicius and 
the orgies of Nero is a fallacy too simple to deceive, too 
edifying to be easily surrendered. As a matter of fact, 
luxury and immorality do not constitute, and need not 
be symptoms of, a disease that is fatal to the life of 
States. But even if the argument were free from this 
defect, it is, like all reasoning founded on historical 
analogy, futile. 
Oneday tells not another day, and history declines tore- 
Historical parallels arealmost always super- 
cial, and, like classical quotations, useful to embellish 
an oration, not to determine a policy. The statesman 
of the present cannot employ the distant past to help his 
prognostications, because all the decisive circumstances 
(except permanent features of the earth and of /a béte 
humaine) must of necessity be different. But parallels 
are often suggestive if they lead us to seek out the 
essential differences between two superficially similar 
phenomena, which are remote from one another in 
time. In the instance under consideration it may be 
safely said that all the resemblances are superficial, 
while the differences are radical and decisive. Sir 
John Seeley insisted on the totally different ways in 
which Rome and England acquired their respective 
empires. He brought out with great force the fact 
that, while the Roman Empire reacted on its mistress 
to her detriment, the British Empire has hardly reacted 
on England at all. Luxury and wealth, indeed, it has 
already brought her—nobis hec otia fecit. And there 
are signs that it may react in the future, for the 
Englishman becomes daily more and more conscious of 
the Imperial responsibilities of his country. But there 
is no means of determining the effects of the probable 
reaction. Further, there is the fundamental dif- 
ference between the ancient and modern methods 
of commerce and business; and there is the dif- 
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ference between Roman and English political institutions. 
There is also the contrast in religion, that mysterious 
force to which Professor Seeley attributed a “ state- 
building” efficacy. Above all, there is the insuperable 
fact that the Romans were diminishing, and that we 
are increasing in numbers. The religion dominant in 
England exerts its influence in the same direction as 
those deeper causes which determine the excess of 
births over deaths. In Rome there were other tradi- 
tions ; and even when the population terribly declined 
from causes which men could no longer control, they 
did not abandon the practice of exposing weak and 
unwelcome children—a practice which, tried in any fair 
balance of pleasures and pains, must be regarded as an 
instance of the ‘‘ marvellous mercies and infinite love ” 
which have once and again been accorded to mankind 
by the gods who controlled the destinies of the nations 
of antiquity. 

All these differences are of at and obvious im- 
portance ; but my purpose here is to draw attention to 
another difference which has not been fully appreciated. 
It is the difference in quality of brain. The Romans of 
the Empire had not a trace of that highest order of 
mental faculty which creates and originates. Their 
intelligence was solid and commonplace, moving rigidly 
on old lines ; they were incapable of striking a new 
vein-or of conceiving a new idea. From the days of 
Augustus to the triumph of Christianity they invented 
absolutely nothing in political science or in finance, in 
warfare or in mechanics, in religion or in literature or 
art. Their greatest achievement was the brilliant 
development of law in the second and third centuries, 
but that was merely the able elaboration of ideas 
which had been formulated in the days of Roman 
vigour. In literature they merely imitated either the 
Greeks or their own ancestors ; their merits are purely 
merits of form. We must not let their notable instinct 
for administrative details, or their equally notable 
instinct for literary style, blind us to their poverty in 
ideas. Problems of many kinds in the practical world 
invited solution ; they were all dealt with by traditional 
means and antiquated machinery. In fact, under the 
early Roman Empire the human mind sluggishly 
vegetated on its own past. Contrast this with the 
brain power which has operated in England during 
the present century and helped to transform the world. 
If the Imperial Romans had discovered anything new, 
say a cycle or even Greek fire, our opinion of their 
brains would rise ; but we may be only too sure that if 
Vulcan had taught the secret of constructing a bicycle, 
they would never have had the wit to improve it by the 
invention of pneumatic tyres. 

As long as there is abundance of brain power of the 
best quality in a State, that State cannot, in normal 
circumstances, decline. Mental, not moral, degeneracy 
was fatal to the Empire of Augustus. If Imperial Rome 
had held at her disposal a small fraction of that mental 
vigour which is at the disposal of England now, her 
Empire would never have succumbed, as it did, to the 
Germans. 

‘* Si mens non leva fuisset, 

Troiaque nunc staret, Priamique arx alta, maneres.” 

J. B. Bury. 


THE LATEST HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION. 
By our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT BUDAPESTH. 


“TE Millennial Exhibition being now an accomplished 
failure, and the Magyar magnates and vestrymen 
having yearnings for another wardrobe display, it was 
announced broadcast that the pomp and circumstance 
of Monday, 8 june, would utterly eclipse the inaugural 
pageant.’ A galvanic splutter accordingly attracted for 
once huge crowds—provincial for the most part—to the 
Hungarian capital; and, during at least two nights, 
lodgings were actually at a premium. Representative 
town councils were to take part in the procession, and 
local patriotism, far more than any care for the twenty- 
ninth anniversary of the King’s coronation, the opening 
of a new Chamber, or the foundation of a new Royal 
residence, was responsible for the concourse. 
Hungarians have been telling me all day that no such 
sight may be seen at any other place or time, and I can 
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readily believe it. Nor do I detract altogether from a 
certain magnificence. Cohorts of purple and gold, 

leaming in summer sunshine, will always delight a 

alf-civilized crowd, and, as a mere effect of colour, the 
display was not without esthetic qualities. But asa 
national demonstration by a people which takes itself, 
oh! so seriously, the affair was a farce. The days of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold cannot be recalled, even 
by a Magyar Millennium, and an overgrown circus- 
procession remains a mummery, even though tinsel be 
replaced by precious stones and precious metals. Sir 
Augustus Harris and Mr. Barnum would have been 
in their element at a tribune of the Bathory-utcza, 
and no doubt the German Emperor would have enjoyed 
a ride in a Hungarian coach-and-six. But most people 
will regard the sight as a piteous anachronism. 

The same costumes were trotted out as at the 
opening of the Millennial Exhibition, and no doubt their 
owners may be pardoned a desire to don such expen- 
sive raiment, which so rarely sees the outside of a 
cupboard. But if furs and velvets were incongruous on 
a ‘‘muggy ” May-day, how much more grotesque must 
they seem under the fierce blaze of a June sun! We 
should stare at an Immensikoff at Goodwood, and 
deem it vulgar whenever worn merely for display. Nor 
does a high-day here excuse the practice on a large 
scale. If magnificence of raiment be necessary to tickle 
the eye of the multitude, at least let the seasons’ be 
respected. Gold and jewels could be applied as grace- 
fully and effectively to silk or linen as to fur or velvet. 
To be medizval it is not necessary to perspire. 

Let me depict the gorgeous absurdity of the whole 
affair. Enter heralds. A flourish. Perhaps hautboys. 
A cavalcade of 995 provincial mummers. Alack 
for five more to complete a round millennial figure ! 
Coats of mail and conical helmets ; cotton-wool busbies 
and tunics with an arrangement of leopard-skins, the 
leopard’s head forming a hump in the middle of the 
wearer’s back; a man in green brocade, recalling a 
waxwork figure of Charlemagne, and wearing a pince- 
nes; a Longobard with a cardboard coat of arms 
covering his breast; blackbirds’ wings tied to the 
middle of lances ; black jerkins with prodigious ties 
of white muslin ; white and green harlequins on foot ; 
yellow versions of Mephistopheles with long feathers 
abruptly erect, and really dainty assortments of blue 
velvet and chinchilla, salmon brocade and sable, steel 
mail and cloth of gold. Each chief delegate held aloft 
the banner of his town, with the point tied to his stirrup, 
and his expression was often woefully uncomfortable, 
despite the attentions of small pages, wearing modern 
theatrical wigs and leading the horse by ropes six feet 
long. The horses’ trappings were in ample keeping 
with all the gala: gold bridles, gold mail on their 
heads, and gorgeous cloths beneath the saddles. Often 
the dye of the trappings would stain a white horse some 
ridiculous hue, while the various fringes and tassels 
provoked additional fidget. Often the prancing of a 
steed overtaxed the equitation of a burgomaster, and 
he dismounted in despair. On the banner of Szabadka 
(Maria-Theresiopel) I discerned a grim effigy of Maria 
Theresa, to whom the whole mummery seemed pre- 
eminently distasteful. 

After forty-four members of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, about to hold a joint sitting in the new build- 
ing, came eleven standard-bearers, representing the 
more or less apocryphal divisions of the Hungarian 
monarchy. Oddly enough, the old Servian flag with 
the boar’s head, which provoked diplomatic difficulties 
on a recent occasion, was this time witness of terrible 
embarrassment to its bearer, who could not manage 
his horse at all and eventually dismounted at the most 
public point in the procession. Other banners. included 
a Bulgarian (surely also a fairly wide stretch of the 
Hungarian imagination) banner for Ludomerium, the 
mysterious locality included in the titles on the coinage, 
and one for Bosnia, which, as the young Tchéques are 
pointing out at Vienna, is, if anything, rather Austrian 
than Hungarian. Finally, a background of soldiery 
and various coaches, @ /a Lor’-maire, concealing the 
burly Banffy, the ascetic Vaszdry, and various other 
dignitaries. 

The pleasantest view of the procession was from the 
steps of the Chamber, not merely because a very long 
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procession was at last ended, but because the harmony 
of colouring and general sparkle of gaiety became real 
for the first time when distance had dimmed the 
absurdities that had obtruded themselves so irresistibly 
at close quarters. From whatever aspect—the circus 
or the scenic—the absence of music detracted largely 
from the effect, and conveyed an impression of sullen- 
ness which no mere magnificence could dispel. 

And now all the furs and fine feathers must in- 
exorably be put away, at least until they may be needed 
for the next coronation. 


CONCERNING SKELETONS. 


“| Sane are certain questions that, in our present 
state of physiological knowledge, scientific men, 
perhaps, do well not to touch, and yet that display as we 
turn them over such strange uncertain glitterings of 
suggestion, that it is hard for an irresponsible writer to 
leave them altogether alone. And one very curious set 
of unanswered interrogations centre around all these 
harder parts of skeletal structure that we speak of as 
shells or bones. Quo bono?—if we may ask as much, 
We refer not so much to bars of gristle as to the skeleton 
of ordinary language, the hard, brittle structures of 
phosphate of lime and carbonate of lime. The answer 
every schoolboy knows with assurance, and every bio- 
logical student knows it to be anything but satisfactory. 
Such bars form a framework for the physiological me- 
chanism, an attachment for muscles, a protection for 
the most vital parts, and so forth. But that does not 
explain quite a number of little objections of which the 
schoolboy does not dream. 

In the first place, why is it almost always, in the main, 
phosphate or carbonate of lime? Every animal that is 
more than microscopic—except some sponges—favours 
this basis of lime, when it indulges in a hard brittle 
skeleton at all; and so do most plants that have defi- 
nite skeletal structure. All the big land animals have 
it within their bones; the crustacea, mollusca, and 
brachiopods have it, as a rule, outside on their shells ; the 
coral is enthroned on it ; and the large majority of those 
vertebrates that possess only a tough gristly skeleton 


within have plates of bony substance on the exterior. 
Yet there seems to be a competing substance—-sz/ica, the 
substance of rock crystal and flint—that forms the light 
and very beautiful skeleton of the glassy sponges, and 
of those exquisite ‘‘ objects for the microscope,” the 


Radiolarians and Diatoms. Why do we find no large 
skeletons of silica? It has many advantages. It is 
harder than the lime salts, almost twice as hard, rather 
harder than glass in fact, but not so brittle ; it is lighter, 
and is less amenable to solvents. For teeth, in par- 
ticular, it is to be recommended—consider the advan- 
tages of teeth of flint! Regarding the matter from the 
point of view of structure, a man would be hardy to 
deny that the body of a higher vertebrate would not be 
improved mechanically by the substitution. One may 
urge that it is not obtainable; but the bamboo gets 
enough from soil-water to make its canes turn a clasp 
knife, and from the sea-water, at any rate, the sponge 
can weave a very handsome and substantial skeleton. 
This remarkable preference for the salts of lime, softer, 
heavier, soluble, and more easily fractured, is certainly 
a puzzling fact. 

And next ; why is this hard substance, apart from its 
nature, present at all? You may suggest it gives a 
rigidity necessary for the animal mechanism, and other- 
wise unattainable. But an important section of the 
fishes—the powerful dog-fish, the shark, the lamprey, 
are examples—has a fine efficient musculature on a 
skeleton of gristle. Where this happens, then, usually 
the lime salts appear upon the exterior in tooth-like 
scales ; but this is not the case with the lamprey. And 
with rigidity comes brittleness. When it is outside, as 
it is in many molluscs, one can understand its presence 
better on the plea of armour. But the coral and cuttle- 
fish defy explanation. The former lives not inside its 
cup and protected by it, but overlapping the top like the 
froth in a full tankard of porter. Its massive calcareous 
cup is no protection, no basis for muscles, no bodily 
support. And the cuttlefish manages all the practical 
needs of its body with a very admirable skeleton of 
gristle, and then—has a big lump of calcareous matter 
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imbedded along the upper side of its body. The allied 
Nautilus and the extinct Ammonites display enormous 
chambered shells of absolutely mysterious import. Then 
the Foraminifera, those delicate organisms of the deep 
sea, have the most exquisite little shells of carbonate of 
lime floating about in the living slime of their bodies. 

Through the animal and vegetable kingdom it is sur- 
prising the enormous preponderance of species contain- 
ing at some point of their organism accumulations of 
salts of lime. The medical student will recall at once 
the patches of crystal under the backbone of the frog, 
and the little crystals and needles of the rhubarb leaf 
and the bluebell stem ; and the vast, needlessly clumsy 
skeletons of many of the earlier mammals and reptiles 
(Brotosaurus and Titanotherium e.g.), and the unwieldy 
fossil shells (Hippuritese.g.), which occur in the secondary 
strata, will come back at once into the memory of the 
paleontologist. The general reader will be reminded 
of the turtle’s carapace. One might think that some 
fundamental vital principle was involved, that in some 
quite unknown way lime had to come into the or- 
ganism, and that, once in, it was exceedingly hard to 
remove any excess of it again. It is well to note that in 
many cases the lime salts overflow the skeleton, may 
even do so fatally, as in ossification of the heart. No 
one can consider the facts of the case and go on be- 
lieving that all these shells and bones of lime salts are 
simply explicable as a response to the need of support 
and armature. In the first place, there was an appa- 
rently more convenient material to hand, and in the 
next, calcareous accumulations turn up again and again 
where, if anything, so far as our knowledge of the me- 
chanism goes, they would be better absent. 

So we find shells and bones repeating in the same 
vague terms the lesson that the study of animal colora- 
tion has in a dim, indecisive way suggested ; the lesson 
that the line of advance in biology lies now along the 
path of physiological chemistry. What are accidental 
and what are essential, what substance may replace this 
constituent and what that, among all the vast complex 
of compounds that stream into and then stream out 
again from that wonderful eddy, that dark tumult of 
synthesis and decomposition that is—from the physical 
standpoint—life ? is now the prominent question await- 
ing attack in this science. Biological philosophy drifts 
steadily from that popular view that every isolated 
feature in an animal’s anatomy has a precise and com- 
plete relation to external necessities, and that the vein 
of “ pedigree ” morphology still contains abundant ore. 
From the consideration of the relations of species to 
species, of a species to its surroundings, attention shifts 
to the general laws that govern the relations of this set 
of organs in an animal to that. What determinate 
balance may exist between the relative development of 
the liver and the pigmentation of an animal, or 
between its teeth and its pancreas? are sample ques- 
tions that will convey the character of the series of 
problems zoology must sooner or later systematically 
undertake. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


WHEN ‘The Valkyrie” was given at Drury Lane 
a few weeks since the few blemishes I pointed 
out were so unimportant and so easily removed that I 
was in high hopes of a very excellent performance 
indeed when the opera was announced at Covent Garden. 
Unfortunately I reckoned without the Italian opera 
singers, their ludicrous vanity, their superhuman unin- 
telligence, the vile habits into which they have fallen 
during a long training in an ignoble form of art; and 
my disappointment was as severe as it was unexpected. 
Now there are people who tell you that on no account 
should you see or point out any fault in so excellent a 
set of singers as the Covent Garden set. I meet them 
asking (while admitting that the Covent Garden 
Singers, with exceptions, are excellent) where the 
blame rests for the disgraceful antics that were fobbed 
off on us as a representation of ‘‘ The Valkyrie” on 
Saturday, 13 June. The band was a shade better 


than the Drury Lane band, the scenery and stage- 
management were the same as at Drury Lane; yet 
the one performance was a most laudable one and 
the other deserving only of curses. Obviously the 
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singers, and no one but the singers, could be blamed. 
On reflection, blamed is not quite the word. One does 
not blame a poodle for having four legs or being clipped 
ridiculously about the middle; and one should not 
blame Italian singers for their vanity, their incompe- 
tence, their ghastly stupidity. Nevertheless it must be 
said that these are not the people who should have 
power for life or death over Wagner’s masterworks ; 
and if any one wants proof for this mild proposition 
let his attention be called to a comic Hunding, 
whispering his asides to the occupants of the side- 
boxes, to a Brunnhilde with only a middling voice, poor 
art, and lacking personal charm to render her tolerable 
in the absence of these, toa Wotan who smiled and ogled 
the gallery at every opportunity, who sang feebly at the 
footlights, and never got further in his acting than the 
familiar pump-handle motion of his right arm—that 
motion which was used to mean so many things that it 
is long since it ended in meaning nothing at all. I make 
exceptions in favour of two of the cast. Alvarez, in the 
first place, acted as well as he sang instead of loitering 
at the footlights in his customary fashion. Miss Lola 
Beeth, in the second, has a somewhat scrappy voice, 
and acts with considerable indifference to Wagner's 
intentions ; but she certainly has a personal charm—the 
charm which Madame Mantelli lacks—not charm of 
personal appearance only, though that counts for some- 
thing, but charm of manner in whatever part she may 
be playing, that charm which would make an impersona- 
tion of Miss Marie Engle or Miss Jessie Hudleston more 
agreeable than one of Madame Mantelli’s, even if it were 
inferior, which it could scarcely be. These two pro- 
vided the redeeming features in one of the least pleasing 
Covent Garden evenings of this or any other season. 
Why should ‘‘The Valkyrie” be done in French at 
all—surely not to keep out the best singers and actors ? 

There is one scene in ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ” 
which is worth hearing when Melba is in it, the Mad 
scene. That scene I resolutely sat out last Saturday, 
and Melba’s marvellous vocalization certainly pro- 
vided a sufficient reward for the tedium of the 
thing. But I cannot understand how any woman of 
intelligence should wish to sing in an opera which 
never rises to a higher level of artistic excellence 
than a penny dreadful. ‘‘Lucia” must surely have 
been from the beginning the most odious, tedious, in- 
sipid, dowdy minx who ever wandered inanely through 
four acts; and the affection—nay, the esteem—with 
which our forefathers regarded her does not increase 
one’s esteem and affection for our forefathers. They 
had their excuse. There was no beauty, no suggestive- 
ness, in their life, and they gasped for the faint odour of 
romance which “‘ Lucia” caught from Scott. But their 
musical taste must have been deplorable. Let those 
who feel despondent about the future or present of 
music in England to-day read a little musical history 
and learn how only a very few years ago Lucia had the 
most admired musical talents of this country at her 
feet, and they will immediately feel that dispiriting 
though things are, they might be, and have been, 
worse, very much worse. If our forefathers had pos- 
sessed the smallest pretensions to taste, and had not 
left their judgment in the hands of the Academics and 
Costas, they would have hissed Lucia off the stage 
into the nearest lunatic asylum, there to have Mad- 
scened until she fell to pieces in sheer decay. But since 
they had no taste, and did follow the Academics and 
Costas, and did not hiss her off the stage, Madame 
Melba revives her annually and scarcely a critic 
besides myself is so foolish as to raise his voice 
against this form of body snatching. If Madame 
Melba wants to show her velocity in roulades, 
her scales, as Bach said, (not of Melba’s), like 
‘strings of pearls,” the cleanness and delicacy of her 
staccatos, the wondrous smoothness and rapidity of 
her shake, why does she not bring on one of Handel’s 
operas, which, despite their long sleep, still live, and 
do not fill the theatre, like ‘‘ Lucia,” with the odour of 
the charnel-house ? Let me assure her that Handel’s 
fancy-passages are far more effective than anything 
Donizetti ever wrote; for at their poorest they are 
suited to the voice, and at their finest they have a 
divine beauty which Donizetti would have given his 
right hand and both his feet to come near. And a 
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beautiful voice—the most beautiful voice of this gene- 
ration— should not be devoted to the ugliest music of 
the last generation. 

It is difficult to concentrate oneself on this or that 
performance at Covent Garden when one’s dominating 
feeling is wonder as to how many performances the 
future will see there. This season will not be inter- 
rupted ; but what comes after that? That this is the 
question which every one is asking and none can answer 
is the highest tribute to the late Sir Augustus Harris; 
for it means that there is no one known who can take 
his place. By his enormous energy and power of 
organization, and not less by his tact in selecting such 
helpers as Mr. Neil Forsyth, Mr. James Glover, Mr. 
Arthur Collins—each in his way absolutely the ablest 
man he could have chosen—he made the Covent 
Garden both a financial and, within limits, an artistic 
success ; while the last English season at Drury Lane 
was precisely the most promising thing connected with 
music in England. Whether some one will come 
forward and carry on what he began yet remains to be 
seen; but I fear that courage and ability of the sort 
that enabled Sir Augustus Harris to win success are 
not so common that we may hope for anything of the 
kind. He is the only impresario who has made opera 
pay in England ; and if only for that reason he should 
ong remain a famous man. 

Mr. Dolmetsch’s two concerts (9 June and 23 ‘iane— 
the last will be given on 7 July) differed widely in the 
artistic value of the music played as well as in the degree 
of artistic skill brought to the playing of it. There was 
nothing in the programme of the first quite so superb as 
the Handel sonata for flute, violin, ’cello and harpsi- 
chord, given at the second; and the Coffee cantata of 
Bach, sung at that same second, was probably equal to 
any selection amounting to half the programme of the 
first. But at the first the fineness of interpretation was 
far less frequently broken by patches where uncertainty, 
lack of grip, scratchiness of tone, and unfairly balanced 
playing took away from the beauty of the music, so that 
on the whole the first was very much the more enjoyable. 
When such works as the Bach cantata are attempted 
under present conditions this is bound to be the result. 
There are only five millions of people in London and appa- 
rently not more than ten in each million have intelligence 
and love enough of beauty to support Mr. Dolmetsch 
in reproducing some of the loveliest music that ever 
was or will be written. Of course that is a huge advance 
on the time when there was only one in each million 
and that one not exactly as firm as a rock in his faith. 
For that advance, next to Mr. Dolmetsch the credit 
goes perhaps equally to the critic of ‘‘ The Times” and 
to the late critic of the ‘‘ World.” Mr. Fuller Maitland’s 
friends are fond of pointing out my ‘‘ mistakes” (such 
as, for example, the wonderful one of supposing that 
Bach wrote the first prelude of the Forty-eight as an 
accompaniment to a melody by Gounod); and by way 
of keeping the war in the enemy’s country I now and 
_ point out one of the real errors into which Mr. 

aitland, like every critic, has fallen; but I should be 
the very last to deny that by his ‘articles in “ The 
Times” and in former days by helping Mr. Dolmetsch 
at the harpsichord (an amusement of which he 
appears to have grown a little shy) he has done 
much to spread an appreciation of the old music. 
Yet in spite of all that has been done there are 
still too few who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal to permit Mr. Dolmetsch to go to the ex- 
pense of rehearsing difficult and unfamiliar works as 
they should be rehearsed if irreproachable performances 
are to be given. However, in spite of the uncertainties 
in the accompaniments, the Coffee cantata really came 
off fairly well the other night. It did not strike me as 
peculiarly funny, excepting in so far as it is always 
amusing to hear trivial words sung to serious music ; 
and the humour of a young girl singing ‘‘ Ach! she 
cannot give up the habit of drinking coffee” to Bach’s 
most passionate phrases ultimately ran a little thin. 
On the other hand, much of the thing is delight- 
fully pretty, Bach being one of the musicians who 
could not write an ugly bar if he tried; and the 
final chorus in especial is entrancing in the sweet- 
mess and richness of its melody. Mrs. Elodie 
Dolmetsch gave us Handel’s first harpsichord suite with 
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charming vivacity and taste; and to describe the 
splendour of the sonata (which I have already men- 
tioned) completely passes the language of admiration 
I am permitted to use in these columns. Still, the first 
concert was most pleasing all through. It was pecu- 
liarly interesting to hear the Trio of Papa Haydn on 
the instruments for which it was written after the 
number of times we have heard it banged out and 
romped through on the piano, violin and ’cello. The 
slow movement of a sonata for violin by Walther was 
rather noble in general design and in accent; the pre- 
lude and fugue in E minor (the notorious scoundrel in 
two parts), played with taste on the clavichord by Mrs. 
E. Dolmetsch, carried those who could hear it into the 
seventh heaven; and Mr. Cooper sang most delicately 
and expressively a couple of songs of Harry Lawes. 
J. F. R. 


THE SECOND DATING OF SHERIDAN. 


‘The School for Scandal.” By Sheridan. Lyceum 
Theatre, 20 June, 1896. 

‘On the March.” A musical comedy in two acts. 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 22 June, 1896. 


I" is impossible to see ‘‘ The School for Scandal - 
without beginning to moralize. I am going to 
moralize : let the reader skip if he will. 

As the world goes on, manners, customs, and morals 
change their aspect with revolutionary completeness, 
whilst man remains almost the same. Honour and 
decency, coats and shirts, cleanliness and politeness, 
eating and drinking, may persist as names; but the 
actual habits which the names denote alter so much 
that no century would tolerate those of its forerunner 
or successor. Compare the gentleman of Sheridan’s 
time with the gentleman of to-day. What a change in 
all that is distinctively gentlemanly !—the dress, the 
hair, the watch-chain, the manners, the point of honour, 
the meals, the ablutions, and so on! Yet strip the 
twain, and they are as like as two eggs : maroon them 
on Juan Fernandez, and what difference will there be 
between their habits and those of Robinson Crusoe ? 
Nevertheless, men do change, not only in what they 
think and what they do, but in what they are. Some- 
times they change, just like their fashions, by the 
abolition of one sort and colour of man and the sub- 
stitution of another—white for black or yellow for red, 
white being the height of fashion with us. But they 
also change by slow development of the same kind of 
man; so that whilst the difference between the institu- 
tions of the eighteenth and twentieth centuries may be 
as complete as the difference between a horse and a 
bicycle, the difference between the men of those periods 
is only a trifling increment of efficiency, not nearly so 
great as that which differentiated Shakspeare from the 
average Elizabethan. That is why Shakspeare’s plays, 
though obsolete as representations of fashion and 
manners, are still far ahead of the public as dramatic 
studies of humanity. 

But I must cut my argument more finely than this. 
To say that fashions change more rapidly than men is 
avery crude statement of extremes. Everything has 
its own rate of change. Fashions change more quickly 
than manners, manners more quickly than morals, 
morals more quickly than passions, and, in general, 
the conscious, reasonable, intellectual life more quickly 
than the instinctive, wilful, affectionate one. The 
dramatist who deals with the irony and humour of the 
relatively durable sides of life, or with their pity and 
terror, is the one whose comedies and tragedies will 
last longest—sometimes so long as to lead a book- 
struck generation to dub him ‘‘ Immortal,” and pro- 
claim him as ‘‘not for an age, but for all time.” Fashion- 
able dramatists begin to ‘‘ date,” as the critics call it, 
in a few years: the accusation is rife at present 
against the earlier plays of Pinero and Grundy, though 
it is due to these gentlemen to observe that Shakspeare’s 
must have ‘‘ dated” far more when they were 

rom twenty to a hundred years old than they have 
done since the world gave up expecting them to mirror 
the passing hour. hen ‘‘ Caste” and ‘‘ Diplomacy ” 
were fresh, ‘‘ London Assurance” had begun to date 
most horribly : nowadays ‘‘ Caste” and ‘* Diplomacy” 
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date like the day-before-yesterday’s tinned salmon ; 
whereas if ‘‘ London Assurance” were revived (and I 
beg that nothing of the kind be attempted), there would 
be no more question of dating about it than about the 
plays of Garrick or Tobin or Mrs. Centlivre. 

ut now observe the consequences, as to this dating 
business, of the fact that morals change more slowly 
than costumes and manners, and instincts and passions 
than morals. It follows, does it not, that every ‘‘im- 
mortal ” play will run the following course? First, like 
“London Assurance,” its manners and fashions will 
begin to date. If its matter is deep enough to tide it 
over this danger, it will come into repute again, like 
the comedies of Sheridan or Goldsmith, as a modern 
classic. But after some time—some centuries, per- 
haps—it will begin to date again in point of its ethical 
conception. Yet if it deals so powerfully with the 
instincts and passions of humanity as to survive this 
also, it will again regain its place, this time as an 
antique classic, especially if it tells a capital story. It 
is impossible now to read, without a curdling of the 
blood and a bristling of the hair, the frightful but 
dramatically most powerful speech which David, on his 
death-bed, delivers to his son about the old enemy 
whom he had himself sworn to spare. ‘‘ Thou art a 
wise man and knowest what thou oughtest to do unto 
him ; but his hoar head bring thou down to the grave 
with blood.” Odysseus, proud of outwitting all men at 
cheating and lying, and intensely relishing the blood of 
Penelope’s suitors, is equally outside our morality. So 
is Punch. But David and Ulysses, like Punch and 
Judy, will survive for many a long day yet. Not until 
the change has reached our instincts and passions will 
their stories begin to ‘‘date” again for the last time 
before their final obsolescence. 

I have been led into this investigation of ‘‘ dating” 
by the fact that ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” which has 
got over its first attack of that complaint so triumphantly 
that its obsolete costumes and manners positively 
heighten its attraction, dated very perceptibly last 
Saturday night at the Lyceum in point of morals. Its 
thesis of the superiority of the good-natured libertine 
to the ill-natured formalist and hypocrite may pass, 
though it is only a dramatization of ‘‘Tom Jones,” and 
hardly demurs to the old morality further than to de- 
monstrate that a bad man is not so bad as a worse. 
But there is an ancient and fishlike smell about the 
‘‘ villainy” of Joseph and the ladylikeness of Lady Teazle. 
If you want to bring ‘‘ The School for Scandal”’ up to 
date, you must make Charles a woman, and Joseph a 
perfectly sincere moralist. Then you will be in the 
atmosphere of Ibsen and of ‘‘ The Greatest of All 
These ” at once. And it is because there is no 
sort of hint of this now familiar atmosphere—because 
Joseph’s virtue is a pretence instead of a reality, and 
because the women in the play are set apart and re- 
garded as absolutely outside the region of free judg- 
ment in which the men act, that the play, as aforesaid, 
“ dates.” 

Formerly, nothing shocked us in the screen scene 
except Charles’s caddishness in making fun of Sir Peter 
and his wife under very painfui circumstances. But, 
after all, Charles was not so bad as Hamlet rallying 
Ophelia at the play or Mercutio chaffing the Nurse. 
What now jars on us is the caddishness of Lady Teazle, 
whose conduct for the first time begins to strike us as 
it would if it were the conduct of a man in the like cir- 
cumstances. Society forbids a man to compromise a 
woman; but it also requires him, if he nevertheless 
does compromise her, to accept as one of the conse- 
quences of his action the obligation not to betray her, 
even if he has to go into the witness-box and swear to 
her innocence. Suppose Lady Teazle, on being sur- 
prised by Sir Peter in Joseph’s rooms, had invented a 

lausible excuse, and had asked Joseph to confirm her. 
uppose Joseph had thereupon said, ‘‘ No, it is false, 
every word. My slumbering conscience awakens ; 
and I return to the sacred path of truth and duty. 
Your wife, Sir Peter, is an abandoned woman who came 
here to tempt me from the path of honour. But for 
our arrival I might have fallen; but now I see the 
lackness of her conduct in all its infamy; and I ask 
you to pardon me, and to accept the sincerity of my 
contrition as a pledge for my future good conduct.” 
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Would any extremity of blackballing, cutting, even 
kicking, be considered too severe for the man who 
should try to extricate himself at the expense of his 
accomplice in that straightforward manner? And yet 
that is exactly what Lady Teazle does without the least 
misgiving on the part of the dramatist as to the entire 
approval and sympathy of the audience. In this, as 
far as I am concerned, the dramatist is mistaken, and 
the play consequently dates. I cannot for the life of 
me see why it is less dishonourable for a woman to kiss 
and tell than a man. It is sometimes said that the 
social consequences of exposure are worse for a woman 
than for a man; but that is certainly not the case in 
these days of Parnell overthrows and ruinous damages, 
whatever it may have been in the time of Sheridan— 
and the commonplace assumptions with regard to that 
period are probably as erroneous as those current about 
our own. At all events, when a married woman comes 
to a man’s rooms with the deliberate intention of enjoy- 
ing a little gallantry, and, on being caught, pleads for 
sympathy and forgiveness as an innocent young crea- 
ture misled and seduced by a villain, she strikes a blow 
at the very foundations of immorality. 

The fact that this is not altogether a wise thing to do 
—that artificial systems of morality, like other dangerous 
engines, explode when they are worked at high pressure 
without safety-valves—was cynically admitted in 
Sheridan’s time with regard to men, and sentimentally 
repudiated with regard to women. But now see 
what has happened. A terrible, gifted person, a woman 
speaking for women, Madame Sarah Grand to wit, has 
arisen to insist that if the morality of her sex can do 
without safety-valves, so can the morality of ‘ the 
stronger sex,” and to demand that the man shall come to 
the woman exactly as moral as he insists that she shall 
come tohim. And, of course, not a soul dares deny 
that claim. On the other hand, the fact that there is an 
obvious alternative way out of the difficulty does not 
escape those to whom Madame Sarah Grand'’s position 
is a reductio ad absurdum of our whole moral system ; 
and accordingly we have Mrs. Kendal asking every 
night at the Garrick why Man—meaning Woman— 
should be so much more moral than God. As for me, it 
is not my business as a dramatic critic to pursue the 
controversy : it concerns me only as the explanation of 
how Lady Teazle’s position is changed by the arrival of 
audiences who read edition after edition of ‘* The 
Heavenly Twins,” and who nightly applaud the point 
made by the author of ‘‘ The Greatest of These ——.” 
Whether they are for greater rigour with the novelist, 
or for greater charity with the dramatist, they are 
equally learning to drop the old fast-and-loose system 
of a masculine morality for the man and a feminine 
morality for the woman, and to apply instead a human 
standard impartially to both sexes. And so ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal” dates on the Woman Question 
almost as badly as ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” 

That the play is well acted goes without saying. 
Sheridan wrote for the actor as Handel wrote for the 
singer, setting him a combination of strokes which, 
however difficult some of them may be to execute 
finely, are familiar to all practised actors as the strokes 
which experience has shown to be proper to the nature 
and capacity of the stage-player as a dramatic instru- 
ment. With Sheridan you are never in the plight of 
the gentleman who stamped on a sheet of Beethoven’s 
music in a rage, declaring that what cannot be played 
should not be written. That difficulty exists to-day 
with Ibsen, who abounds in passages that our actors 
do not know how to play; but ‘‘The School for 
Scandal” is like ‘‘ Acis and Galatea”: you may have 
the voice and the skill for it or you may not (probably 
not); but at all events you are never in doubt as to 
how it ought to be done. To see Mr. William Farren 
play Sir Peter after a long round of modern “ cha- 
racter acting” is like hearing Santley sing ‘‘ Nasce al 
bosco ” after a seasonful of goat-bleating Spanish tenors 
and tremulous French baritones shattering themselves 
on passionately sentimental rw by Massenet 
and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Forbes Robertson is an ex- 
cellent Joseph Surface. He gets at the centre of the 


part by catching its heartlessness and insincerity, from 
which his good looks acquire a subtle ghastliness, his 
grace a taint of artifice, and all the pictorial qualities 
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which make him so admirable as a saint or medieval 
hero an ironical play which has the most delicate 
hypocritical effect. Mr. Fred Terry not only acts as 
Charles Surface, but acts well. I do not expect this 
statement to be believed in view of such prior achieve- 
ments of his as ‘‘A Leader of Men,” ‘‘ The Home 
Secretary,” and so forth; but I am bound to report 
what Isaw. Mr. Terry has grown softer—fatter, if he 
will excuse the remark; and he has caught some of 
the ways of Miss Julia Neilson, the total result being 
to make his playing more effeminate than it 
used to be; but it cannot be denied that he 
plays Charles Surface with a vivacity and a plea- 
sant adipose grace that has nothing of the stickish- 
ness of his modern Bond Street style about it. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell struck me as being exactly right, for 
modern purposes, in her performance. In the fourth 
act she was Lady Teazle, and not an actress using the 
screen scene as a platform for a powerful but misplaced 
display of intense emotional acting. No doubt an 
actress—if she is able to do it—is greatly tempted to 
say to Joseph Surface ‘‘I think we had better leave 
honour out of the question” with all the dignity and 
depth of Imogen rebuking Iachimo, and to reveal her- 
self, when the screen falls, as a woman of the richest 
nature tragically awakened for the first time to its 
full significance. In ten years’ time we shall have 
Mrs. Campbell doing this as unscrupulously as Miss 
Rehan or any other past-mistress of her art does 
itnow. But it is not the play: it upsets the balance of 
the comedy and belittles Sir Peter. Nothing deeper is 
wanted thancommonplace thoughtlessness, good-nature, 
and a girl’s revulsion of feeling at the end; and this 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell gives prettily and without exag- 
geration, with the result that the comedy is seen in its 
true proportions for the first time within the memory of 
this generation. It may be held, of course, that the 
play has only been kept alive by overacting that par- 
ticular scene ; but this view is not borne out by a general 
comparison of the effect of the Daly and the Lyceum 
revivals. On Miss Rose Leclercq, Mr. Cyril Maude, 
and Mr. Edward Righton as Mrs. Candour, Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, and Sir Oliver, I need not waste compliments : 
their success was a foregone conclusion. Maria was 
hardly in Miss Brooke’s line ; but then Maria is not in 
anybody’s line. Mr. Forbes Robertson’s reception was 
extraordinarily enthusiastic. It is evident that the failure 
of ‘‘ Magda” and the escapade of ‘‘ Michael” have not 
shaken his popularity, whatever else it may have cost 
him. Towards Mrs. Campbell, however, there was 
a disposition to be comparatively sane and critical 
as well as very friendly. I attribute this, not to 
any improvement in the public brain, but to a make- 
up which, though cleverly in character with Lady Teazle, 
hid all the magnetic fascination of Paula Tanqueray 
and Fedora. 

*€On the March,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
(now in the hands of Miss Cissy Grahame), is pro- 
digiously superior to ‘‘ Biarritz,” which seems to have 
perished miserably, as it certainly deserved to. Itisa 
variety entertainment of no particular pretensions to 
smartness ; and it must be admitted that the primitive 
funniments and outlandish dialect of Mr. Thomas 
Murray, the Irish-American comedian who. succeeds 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, smacks of the village rather than 
of the West End. But he is imperturbably good- 
humoured, sings in tune, and surprises the audience 
into laughing at his childlike jokes several times, on 
which scores much is forgiven to him. For the rest, 
the people who come forward to dance can dance, and 
the singers can sing—one of them, Miss Maud Boyd, 
so exceptionally well that she recalled the night on 
which the public first discovered Miss Marie Tempest. 
Miss Alice Atherton, who is in some danger of bodily 
outgrowing her reputation, is supported by Mr. Horace 
Mills, a highly successful disciple of Mr. Dan Leno. 
Mr. Brookfield throws himself away pitiably for half the 
evening in order to recover himself very funnily during 
the other half as an amateur Valentine in ‘‘ Faust.” 
On the whole, though I do not defend the enter- 
tainment as ‘‘a musical comedy,” or the charging of 
theatre prices for what is really a music-hall entertain- 
ment; still, there is no incompetence, no parading of 
the unskilled, flashy girls who get engaged in theatres 
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solely because their ineptitudes would not be tolerated 
for a moment in a music hall; and the music is not 
rowdy and tiresome, but pretty, with fairly elegantly 
scored accompaniments. Let ‘‘On the March,” there- 
fore, pass as good of its simple kind. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


M ONEY was in good demand during the past week, 

and there was an advance in loan rates from } per 
cent. on Monday to } per cent. for day-to-day loans, and 
1 per cent. for short periods on Thursday. Fortnightl 
advances to the Stock Exchange were arranged at 1 
and 2 percent. The Discount Market was quiet; but 
rates were firm at } to }3 per cent. for three, four, and 
six months’ bills. The Bank rate remained at 2 per 
cent. On the Stock Exchange the Settlement occupied 
most attention. Owing to the approaching end of the 
half-year, money was harder and contangoes were 
slightly higher ; but with the beginning of July money 
is expected to be very cheap again. Consols dwindled 
down to 1124, and recovered to 113} on Post Office 
purchases, closing on Thursday at 1133. Home and 
Colonial investments were quiet, with a better ten- 
dency. 


Home Railways, after being very dull in the early 
part of the week, rose later on to between 4 and 14 
above last Saturday’s prices. Continuation rates were 
higher than at last Settlement. The traffic returns 
were generally favourable. Among lines showing the 
more noteworthy increases in traffic receipts we note 
the Great Western (£6,140), the North-Eastern 
(£5,736), the London and North-Western (£5,701), 
the Midland (£5,029), the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(44-492), the North British (£2,193), the Caledonian 
(42,061), the Chatham (£1,289), &c. The Midland 
Great Western of Ireland (£1,116) and Taff Vale 
(£1,060) alone show decreases to any considerable 
amount. American railways, after improving owing to 
the ‘‘ St. Louis Gold plank,” tended to fluctuate later in 
the week in consequence of the discussion of the im- 
pending ‘‘ Silver plank” at Chicago, and were rather 
easier on Thursday. Continuation rates were higher 
than at the last Settlement, as with Home Railways. 
Canadian Pacific shares dropped from 63}—3} on Mon- 
day to 623 on Thursday. 


In South America the substitute for ‘‘ extraordinary 
Budgets ” consists in so-called ‘‘ appropriations,” which 
are recklessly created and voted by Congressmen. 
Hence the growing financial mischief. A perusal of the 
Brazilian Budget statement, with the perpetual deficits 
and temporary makeshifts, is the more depressing 
as there is no intention whatever on the part of 
Brazilian statesmen to enter upon a policy of retrench- 
ment and reform. If it were not for the superstitious 
belief of holders here and abroad that Rothschilds will 
continue to bolster up Brazil for an indefinite period, 
the prices of Brazilian stocks would certainly not stay 
where they are. The Rio exchange has recovered 
again to 10d., which is satisfactory. The local financial 
embarrassments in Chili have not lightened the present 
difficulties of the Finance Minister, and many sugges- 
tions and proposals for dealing with them are reported ; 
but the idea of selling in Europe twenty million pesos 
of Mortgage Bonds (a/zas ‘‘ Cedulas ”) is preposterous. 


All Argentine stocks advanced in price during the 
week. The Argentine Senate has approved the Debt 
Unification Bill, which only requires now the ratification 
of the Congress, and finally the consent of the privileged 
bondholders. Dr. Romero is reported to have the in- 
tention of abolishing, for obvious reasons, the ominous 
name of ‘‘Cedulas,” and substituting for it ‘*‘ Hypo- 
thecary Bonds,” which sounds less unpleasantly fami- 
liar and more attractive. In any case, if the last series F, 
or any new one, is offered to the public under the dis- 
guise of ‘‘ Hypothecary Bonds,” we again advise in- 
vestors to leave them severely alone. The fight between 
‘* bulls” and ‘‘ bears” on the Buenos Ayres Bolsa is 
still going on, and the gold premium, after declining to 
1912, rose again to 194%. 
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Ss ators in the South African Market here and in 
Paris were generally expecting higher contango rates 
this Settlement, and they were naturally pleased at 
being disappointed in their expectation. Business re- 
mained very quiet in the market ; and there is a nineteen 
days’ account before us. The fighting and butchery 
that have lately taken place in Charterland are not 
exactly encouraging to buyers ; and realizations helped 
to depress prices. In the General Mining Market little 
or no business was done. Since last Saturday the 
price of copper has fluctuated between £49 10s. and 
450, and Rio Tintos, after dropping from 24% to 233, 
have recovered to 244, because the Exploration Company 
and their partners are bound to ‘‘ keep the ball rolling” 
in order to dispose of their Anaconda shares. 


We have repeatedly, and as late as the 6th inst., 
warned our readers against the proposed Uruguayan 
loan, the object of which is to start a State Bank; and 
we are not in the least surprised at the audacity of 
Mr. Cassel, of Bischoffsheim & Co., in bringing it out ; 
but we regret very much that bankers of such high 
repute as Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co. should 
lend their name to this scheme. Let investors remem- 
ber the miserable fate of the Honduras loan brought 
out by this same firm of Bischoffsheim & Co., and 
they need not be warned to give these new bonds a 
wide berth. 


One of the great surprises of the week was the 
purchase of the Trafford Park Estate. A company will 
be formed shortly to acquire and develop the property, 
which is in a splendid position at Manchester, with a 
three-mile frontage on the Canal. In the immediate 
future we may expect two other important flotations— 
the French Dunlop, of which there has been much talk 
lately, and the Coventry Machinists’ Company, which is, 
perhaps, best known to the public as the Company which 
manufactures the Swift cycles. 


The directors and shareholders of the New African 
Company, Limited, are to be congratulated upon the 
very favourable report submitted at yesterday’s 
meeting. It showed a profit for the year ending 
31 December, 1895, of £742,039 15. 7@., and a realized 
profit, available for dividend, of £309,660 3s. 7d. Out 
of this latter amount an interim dividend of 100 
per cent. was paid on 31 December last, leaving 
a balance of £116,327 3s. 7d. A further dividend of 
25 per cent. has now been declared, so that the lucky 
shareholders of the New African Company have 
received no less than 125 per cent. interest on their 
shares for the year 1895. What will the ‘‘ Pall Mall” 
City Editor say now, he who laughed at a too 
per cent. dividend as absurd and preposterous? We 
are inclined to think that investors might do worse 
than put their money into the New African Com- 


pany. 
NEW ISSUES, &c. 


PEGAMOID, LIMITED. 


The public knows little or nothing of Pegamoid 
beyond the fact that it has been extensively adver- 
tised during the last few months, and very few 
ey have any idea of its uses, or even of its nature. 
t is, therefore, somewhat surprising that a Company 
should be formed with a capital of £300,000 to acquire 
and take over the undertakings of four Syndicates, all 
evidently subdivisions of one combination, and to 
develop a great industry from them. We look upon 
this simply as an error of judgment on the part of 
the promoters, for we are of opinion that Pegamoid 
has a future before it. It is only necessary here to 
explain that Pegamoid is a preparation whereby all 
kinds of materials may be rendered waterproof 
and insect-proof, and which may be applied to 
cloth in such a manner as to form on it a 
strong waterproof surface of any thickness, which 
may be embossed and polished to form an excellent 
imitation of fancy leather. The possibilities of such an 
invention are very great, and it does not seem to us that 
the Vendor Syndicates, called severally the Pegamoid 
Papers, the Pegamoid Wall Hangings, Pegamoid 
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Leathers, and the Publishing, Advertising, and Trading 
Syndicate have fixed too high a purchase price—namely, 
ye 250,000, the whole of which they are prepared to take in 
shares, with the exception of £35,000. In the prospectus 
several letters are published from well-known firms, 
such as Messrs. Eley Brothers, who state that they 
manufactured several millions of cartridge cases made 
from Pegamoid paper ; whilst Messrs. David Moseley & 
Sons say, ‘‘ In the numerous purposes to which the 
Patented Materials are applicable, the results are, in 
our opinion, satisfactory,” and Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Son are of the opinion that for advertisements and 
posters these substances are of great value. These 
letters seem to establish the commercial value of 
Pegamoid ; and the investing public will be favourably 
impressed by the contracts which have been entered 
into with Messrs. David Moseley & Sons, Messrs. C. 
and J. G. Potter, and other well-known firms. 


PLUMMER, RODDIS, & TYRRELL, LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed to acquire the businesses 
of certain drapers in Hastings, Folkestone, Eastbourne, 
Bournemouth, and Boscombe. We understand that 
the best part of the property is the business of Plummer, 
Roddis, & Beecroft, Limited, of Hastings and 
Folkestone ; but we have not a very high opinion either 
of Messrs. Tyrrell & Sons of Bournemouth and Bos- 
combe, or of Messrs. Plummer & Lawford of 
Eastbourne. Messrs. Tyrrell’s shops are certainly 
well situated, but the firm has not been long enough 
established to have acquired anything like the 
large business connexion necessary ; whilst Messrs. 
Plummer & Lawford, of Eastbourne, so far from being in 
a leading position, are, in our opinion, at the best an 
indifferent third to Messrs. Evenden and Messrs. 
Strange & Atkinson. No figures are given in the 

rospectus concerning the individual businesses, so that 
investors will have to be satisfied with the rough state- 
ments of the promoters and the reports of Messrs. 
Dixon, Wilson, & Dixon, and Messrs. G. Wingfield & 
Son, ‘‘ the well-known auditors and accountants,’”’ who 
report the profits in the combined businesses for the 
year ending in January and February 1895 and in the 
same months of this year. 


WHITE CLIFFS OPAL MINES, LIMITED, 


During the last six months there has been an in- 
crease in the popularity of opals, owing, no doubt, to 
the fact that many of the West End jewellers have been 
making efforts to force them into favour and fashion by 
trying to prove that there is no reason why the stones 
should be deemed unlucky. Till a few years ago most 
of the opals in the market came from Hungary, but 
lately the Australian stones have been in far greater 
demand, so much so, indeed, that Messrs. Hasluck 
Bros., the well-known dealers of Hatton Garden, in 
writing to the proprietors of the White Cliffs Opal Mines, 
state that a parcel of the Hungarian stones ‘is now 
seen only at rare intervals.” In the same letter they 
say that quite three-fourths of their supply of opals 
come from these mines, that these opals sell readily 
and command high prices, and that, although their 
sales amount to over £10,000 per annum for about six 
years past, the demand for fine quality is far in excess 
of the supply. It appears to be the fact that the 
White Cliffs Opal Mines yield valuable stones, and that 
the output is large, stones to the value of £23,000 having 
been sold on the field in three years, despite the fact 
that the methods of working have hitherto been most 
primitive. It is for the purpose of acquiring and 
developing these mines that the White Cliffs Opal 
Mines, Limited, has been formed with a capital of 
£150,000, divided into 150,000 shares of £1 each, 65,000, 
of which constitute the present issue. The present price 
of the properties has been fixed by the Southern Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, the vendors and promoters, 
at £130,000, of which £45,000 is payable in cash and 
the balance in fully-paid shares, or partly in cash and 
partly in fully-paid shares, at the option of the directors 
of the Company. This does not seem too high a price 
to charge for the property, if we bear in mind that 
the demand for opals is a large one, and that these 
mines are able to supply large quantities of fine stones. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOSPITAL ABUSES. 


To the Editor of the SarurRDAY REVIEW. 
LonpDon, 25 June, 1896. 


IR,—Many a London parson who is doing his little 
something to aid the notion of ‘‘ thrift” among a 
large section of the poorer community will thank you 
right heartily for your admirable article on ‘‘ Hospital 
Management,” and the disclosures which it makes. 
Certain facts were not unknown to me, as I had 
read a résumé of Dr. Sibley’s paper in the ‘‘ Times” 
last year, but, marshalled as you have marshalled 
them, they make clear the necessity of a Central Hospital 
Board. So little do the poor themselves acknowledge 
their obligations, that it is with difficulty they can be 
induced to put a penny into the poor-box for the relief 
of others and for the purpose of maintaining institutions 
which are mainly kept going for their benefit. Let me 
ive you an instance of what I mean. On Hospital 
unday we collected in church between £20 and £30. 
But I was anxious that rich and poor alike should 
subscribe to so splendid an institution, and, like most 
parsons, I know full well that the poor, as a rule, 
do not come to church, although they are willing 
enough to derive what advantage can accrue from 
being connected with a parish and with its ‘“ eccle- 
siastical relieving officer”—the clergyman. I, there- 
fore, went round to every house in a certain street 
in my parish—not the poorest street by any means 
d one which benefits largely by the free gift 
of hospital letters. I explained that the church- 
wardens would keep back the amount for a week before 
forwarding the sum to the Mansion House, and mean- 
while each landlady should collect from her lodgers 
(there being about four families in each house) and 
should hand over the amount on the following Saturday. 
On the Saturday the visit duly took place. The sum 
collected from a whole street numbering many hundreds 
of souls was 3s. 6¢.! I was told by one advanced 
Progressive lady whose husband is a painter, and who 
earns first-rate wages, but who never has a spare penny 
for her doctor’s bill, that ‘‘it is the working-man who 
keeps up the hospitals through indirect taxation.” I 
should add that in the street of which I am writing 
there is a dispensary, where advice, medicine, and 
bottles, all of the best, can be procured at the weekly 
charge of a penny. But the place is in difficulties. 
““Why should we pay a penny when we can get our 
doctoring for nothing?” And so it is that the big hos- 
pitals are undermining and sapping the very elements of 
self-respect which one is endeavouring to foster. Until 
discrimination is shown between the absolutely poor and 
the stingy niggard, so long will the hospitals make 
a healthy life of self-reliance impossible. It has 
even come to this—that a man in my parish who keeps 
a banking account, owns three houses, and whose oc- 
cupation brings him in £80 a year, does not think it 
beneath him to send his wife to the hospital. Here she 
is fed and tended for six or eight weeks, and is then 
sent, free of all charges, to a convalescent home, whilst 
the children are sent to a hospice of the Church Relief 
Committee, where they are seen to and paid for with 
the kindliest consideration. When, quite by accident, 
I found out the real facts about the man and his 
status, I approached him with a view to his giving me 
a cheque for the hospital and for the benefit of the poor 
of the parish. With great reluctance he offered me a 
shilling ! He couldn’t afford any more, he said.—Yours 
very truly, A Lonpon Parson. 


THE COMING FRUIT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReEvIEw. 
Kew, 20 June, 1896. 


Sir,—I have been asked more than once latel 
whether there is no fruit yet unknown to most English 
palates which might be introduced into this country and 
form a pleasant article of food. As there seems to be 
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some general interest in the subject, your readers may, 
perhaps, like to hear of some fruits which have come 
under my notice. 

The pumelow of India, one of the giant members 
of the orange tribe, is well known to people who 
have lived in the East. Some very large specimens 
have been known to attain a circumference of more 
than two feet, and to weigh from fifteen to twen 
pounds. Generally, pumelows are not held in high 
esteem in India and Ceylon, except by those who have 
lived long there, and know how to select the best sorts 
by their size and colour. The best Bombay pumelows 
are said to be exceptionally good. They have a pink 
pulp of a juicy character, sweet in flavour, with a slight 
but agreeable bitter taste. The first pumelows were 
brought to the West Indies by Captain Shaddock about 
one hundred and fifty years ago. Since that time the 
fruit has always been known in that part of the world 
as the shaddock, in compliment to the person who 
introduced it. Owing to circumstances of soil and 
climate, and to the raising of plants almost exclu- 
sively by seed, many varieties have sprung up that 
have become recognized by distinct names. Of the 
larger fruits, the pumelow or shaddock proper, there 
are two well-marked forms; the first is the apple- 
shaped shaddock, usually with a whitish or a pale pink 
pulp. The other is a pear-shaped fruit, with a pink, 
and sometimes a deep crimson, pulp. Both these are 
large fruits, weighing from three to six pounds in weight ; 
they have the characteristic pale yellow skin, and inside 
there is a white pithy layer more or less thick ; then 
comes the pulp with the vesicles or juice-bags very pro- 
minent ; indeed, the latter are so distinct that they can 
be easily separated the one from the other. The bitter 
flavour is very marked in the inferior sorts; in some 
instances it becomes quite acrid. The best sorts have a 
sweetish flavour and only a slight taste of bitter. Of 
the smaller fruits, to which Macfadyen has given the 
name of Paradise fruits, there are in the West Indies 
two well-marked forms. The apple-shaped fruits are 
known as Forbidden Fruit, while the pear-shaped sorts 
are known as Barbados Grape Fruit. Both these are 
very attractive-looking fruits ; they have a pale yellow 
skin, usually very thin, are soft and silky to the touch, 
while the pulp is sweet and refreshing. The slightly 
bitter flavour is regarded as giving them tonic pro- 
perties of great value in dyspepsia and allied ailments. 

During the last fifteen years the Paradise fruits, 
generally known as Grape fruit, have been in great 
demand in the United States. They have been very 
strongly recommended by the medical faculty, and 
in consequence their use has become an important 
feature in the diet of a large number of the American 
people. The consumption of them has increased by 
leaps and bounds, and every year for the past few 
years it has more than doubled. A few days ago, 
says ‘‘Garden and Forest,” two barrels of small- 
sized Grape fruit realized the extraordinary price 
of £5 each in New York, and seven barrels of similar 
fruit were sold in Philadelphia for #5 10s. each. Such 
fruit would retail at more than a dollar apiece. This is 
probably the highest price ever paid for specimens of 
the orange tribe. It shows very clearly how keen is the 
demand for Grape fruit, and what importance is attached 
to it as a refreshing and healthful adjunct to the food 
supply of the United States. At one time there was a 
better market for Grape fruit—or rather Forbidden 
fruit, as it was called—in the United Kingdom than 
in America. But the tables are now turned. America, 
especially since the destructive frosts in Florida, 
has now absorbed almost the whole supply from the 
West Indies. Sooner or later, however, English people 
will realize the special merits of the Grape fruit, and a 
demand will arise for it, to the possible advantage of 
those West India Islands which are in a position to 
supply it. It would be well, therefore, for the people 


_ in that part of the world to establish small orchards of 


Grape fruit trees of the best quality and to be prepared 
to ship the fruit in such a condition that they may get 
the best price for it. This would be one way of alle- 
viating to some extent the depression under which 
they are now suffering owing to the unremunerative 
character of the sugar industry.—I am, yours truly, 

D. Morris. 
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REVIEWS. 
TWO NOVELS. 
“Ja.” By “Q.” London: Cassell & Co. 1896. 


“Clara Hopgood.” By ‘‘ Mark Rutherford.” Edited by 
his friend, ‘‘ Reuben Shapcott.” London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 1896. 


Y the merest chance ‘‘Q” and ‘‘ Mark Rutherford” 
have set out, each by his own way, to tell the 
same story—a story essentially contemporary in its 
interest, the story of a girl who loves and falls, and 
learns too late she does not really love. And both of 
these pseudonymous authorities prefer the same solu- 
tion, the modern solution; in both novels the heroine 
declines to be made ‘‘an honest woman,” and in the 
end rises triumphant over her troubles. But there the 
resemblances of the books cease ; the rest is all contrast. 
While ‘‘ Q” comes to this history trailing clouds of arti- 
ficial glory from his beginnings in romance, ‘‘ Mark 
Rutherford” is as distinctly anti-romantic as he is 
distinctly anything, conscientiously colourless, accord- 
ing to the standards of the earlier George Gissing. 
Both have the essential ambitions of the novelist, as 
even the choice of this subject shows ; but neither is of 
such a marked individuality as to prevent his being 
fairly typical of a school. Neither has distinctive 
humour, nor distinctive prejudices, nor distinctive 
lucidity, nor any of the factors that make a man’s style 
and method intrinsically and inimitably his. ‘‘ Q’s” 
earlier work was essentially academic; the ‘‘ Splendid 
Spur” and ‘Dead Man’s Rock,” with its sham 
documents and divided tokens, are according to the 
very best traditions of that puerile school to- 
wards which our clever young men from the Univer- 
sities seem to gravitate inevitably. ‘‘ Mark Rutherford” 
adheres stubbornly to that pedantic bareness of treat- 
ment that is the outcome of a conscious effort after 
the simplicity of power. The former has studied 
the art of construction, the effective development of 
situations, not only in the romance but in the short 
story ; and ‘‘Ja” is as nervous and vivid a piece of 
chromatic story-telling as any of the later work of Mr. 
Bret Harte or Mr. Marion Crawford. ‘‘ Clara Hopgood” 
is as lax and inarticulate and vague as anything ‘* Mark 
Rutherford” has ever printed. ‘‘Ia” is a character 
boldly dragged askew to fit the sequence of “ effects,” 
and so well is this done that she convinces—at any rate at 
the first reading —and grips our sympathies strongly. The 
heroine of ‘‘ Clara Hopgood” fails altogether to con- 
vince at the first reading, would fail to touch our 
affections after a hundred readings ; but if we read and 
re-read with a painful resolve to give ‘‘ Mark Ruther- 
ford ” justice, it will be found that she is consistent and 
credible, indisputable in fact, and the embodiment of an 
amount of thought and observation out of all com- 
parison with ‘‘Q.” In ‘‘Q” we have technical dexterity 
and imaginative colour, in ‘‘ Mark Rutherford” patient 
knowledge fumbling after expression. We do not know 
what ‘*Q” may think of ‘‘ Clara Hopgood” or ‘‘ Mark 
Rutherford” of ‘‘Ia”; but certainly each might find 
some useful lessons in a study of his contemporary’s 
work. 

“la,” to take the fault first, is one of those quick- 
change performers dear to the lady novelist. Up to 
p- 191 she is consistent enough, save for a patch here 
and there—a brave, illiterate fishing-girl, barefoot, 
bare-minded, superstitious, making gallant love to the 
fair-haired preacher, and sending him away ignorant 
of the full wrong he has done her, because the Doctor 
said in his hearing that to marry her would spoil his 
prospects. Sofarwell. And then comes the incredible. 


‘Ia, isolated and lonely, with her child, becomes sud- 


denly a dignified figure, flowering into culture and good 
taste as naturally as a foxglove sends up its spike in 
the summer. The Doctor, who effected the separation, 
sees the change. He notes it quite abruptly, even as 
the reader does :— 

‘*The Doctor turned to Johnny. 

*** Johnny,’ he said, ‘I happen to know that your 
mother is the best and loveliest woman in the world.’ 

***Is she a lady?’ asked Johnny, who had been 
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dazzled six months before by the wife of a Parliamentary 
candidate for the Western Division of Cornwall, and 
had toddled round a dozen streets after her, gaping, 
while she prosecuted her canvass. 

*** One of these days you will wake up and find her 
a princess,’ said the Doctor.” 

After that the Doctor dies, leaves all his property to 
the Princess after the Drumsheugh fashion, and forthwith 
the seduced illiterate fisher-girl takes to a middle-class 
life as eagerly and successfully as a duck to water ; 
whereas, west of China, there is no more elaborately 
built structure of mental artificialities than our current 
middle-class ideas and ways of life. She takes in a 
monthly magazine even, and has a servant to her 
dignity. She has a pew. And she dresses her boy in 
velvets and fine cambric. Then of course the minister 
comes back, and offers marriage in his astonishment ; 
and it ends with immense pathos and dignity, a separa- 
tion ‘‘for the boy’s sake,” magnificently untrue. It is 
evident that the book was not written continuously, 
and in the interim ‘‘Q” has lost touch with his own 
conception. But if the thread of story upon which 
the beads of effect are strung together is patched and 
defective towards the end, that does not affect the 
quality of the beads. The reception feast of the new 
minister, the marriage over Noon Water, the epidemic, 
and the coming of the herrings, are written with all 
the vigour and picturesqueness that distinguished the 
stories in the ‘‘ Delectable Duchy.” 

‘*Clara Hopgood” is drawn with such a complex of 
weak strokes, with such an ignorance or such a disre- 
gard of the common expedients of value, as no quota- 
tion can express. It is natural that an author who 
thimble-rigs his chances of a reputation under a proper 
name and two pseudonyms, so that even his admirers 
do not know where to have him, should open with a 
long and boring paragraph describing a quite fictitious 
Fenmarket—why not at once ‘the little town of 
F ——”?—and that afterward this description should 
have no bearing on the story whatever. Andjthen we 
go on to this kind of thing (p. 2) :— 

**On a dark afternoon in November 1844, two young 
women, Clara and Madge Hopgood, were playing 
chess in the back parlour of their mother’s house at 
Fenmarket, just before tea. Clara, the elder, was 
about five and twenty, fair, with rather light hair worn 
flat at the side of her face, after the fashion of that 
time. Her features were tolerably regular. It is true 
they were somewhat marred by an uneven nasal out- 
line ’—nose, z.e.—‘‘ but this was redeemed by the 
curved lips of a mouth which was small and rather 
compressed, and by a definite, symmetrical and grace- 
ful figure. Her eyes were grey, with a curious pecu- 
liarity in them. Ordinarily they were steady, strong 
eyes, excellent and renowned optical instruments. Over 
and over again she had detected, along the stretch of 
the Eastthorpe road, approaching visitors, and had 
named them when her companions could see nothing 
but specks. Occasionally, however, these steady, 
strong, grey eyes utterly changed. They were the 
same eyes, the same colour, but they ceased to be 
mere optical instruments and became instruments of 
expression, transmissive of radiance to such a degree 
that the light which was reflected from them seemed 
insufficient to account for it. It was also curious that 
this change, though it must have been accompanied by 
some emotion, was just as often not attended by any 
other sign of it. Clara was, in fact, little given to any 
display of feeling. . . .” 

That about the range of her eyes prepares no 
episode ; it is just a passing remark. There are five 
and twenty pages of rambling reminiscence, and then, 
with a finely unconscious stretch of self-criticism :— 

‘* Clara and her father were both chess-players, and 
at the time at which our history begins, Clara had been 
teaching Madge the game for about six months. 

*** Check!’ said Clara.” 

en comes a really strenuous attempt to make a 
definite and characteristic stroke. 

***Check! after about a dozen moves. It is of 
no use to go on; you always beat me. I should not 
mind that if I were any better now than when I started. 
It is not in me.’ 

‘** The reason is that you do not look two moves ahead. 
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You never say to yourself, ‘‘ Suppose I move there, what 
is she likely to do, and what can I do afterwards?”’” 
After that the seduction of Madge becomes, as they 
say in ‘‘literary circles,” ‘‘ inevitable.” So the book 
starts heavy-handed, copious, and drifts upon its 
way to the last clumsy scene in which Mazzini is 
abruptly lugged in to find an end for Clara, and she 
goes off to die in Italy for an impersonal love. And yet, 
somehow, dreary reading and dismal workmanship as 
it is, the story impresses one as real, in a sense that 
‘“‘Ia” is not real. It is as if an inartistic verbose 
person of narrow sympathies and a melancholy con- 
scientious turn of mind was painfully setting down 
people actually met, and acts that they had done. At 
least it has sincerity. It aims at life, while ‘‘Q” aims 
simply at readers. And there the present reviewer’s 
commendation comes abruptly to an end. 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


‘‘ The Paget Papers : Diplomatic and other Correspond- 
ence of the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B., 
1794-1807.” Arranged and Edited by his Son, the 
Right Hon. Sir Augustus Paget, G.C.B., with 
Notes by Mrs. J. R. Green. London: William 
Heinemann. 1896. 


_s Napoleonic wars offered opportunities of fame 
and fortune to our aristocracy which will probably 
never occur again. For thirty years, with brief intervals 
of breathing-time, Great Britain carried on the contest 
against Bonaparte by subsidies, negotiations, fleets, 
and armies. Employment was brisk and promotion 
rapid for soldiers, sailors, and diplomatists. The Pagets 
were a brave and vigorous family, and took advantage 
of their opportunities to the full. Of the third Lord 
Uxbridge’s six sons, the second died at the age of 
twenty-four, a captain in the navy. The eldest, who 
appears in these volumes as Lord Paget, served with 
distinction in the Peninsula, lost a leg at’ Waterloo in 
the celebrated cavalry charge, was created Marquis of 
Anglesey, and twice appointed Viceroy of Ireland. 
General Sir Edward Paget, the fourth son, likewise served 
under Wellington in the Peninsular campaign, was 
Governor of Ceylon, Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
finally Governor of Sandhurst College. The fifth son 
was Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Paget, G.C.B., and the 
sixth, the Hon. Berkeley Paget, was A.D.C. to the 
Duke of York, served in the Peninsular War, was M.P. 
for Anglesey, and became a Commissioner of Excise. 
The subject of these memoirs, Sir Arthur Paget, was 
the third son, and between 1794 and 1807 he was suc- 
cessively Secretary of Legation at Berlin, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Elector of 
Bavaria and the Diet of Ratisbon, Minister to the 
Sicilian Court at Palermo, Ambassador at Vienna, and 
Special Ambassador at Constantinople. These Papers 
are edited by Sir Arthur’s son, Sir Augustus Paget, 
who, as is well known, terminated a distinguished 
diplomatic career at the Embassy in Vienna. It would 
be difficult to beat such a record; and we read with 
eagerness the too brief glimpses which Sir Augustus 
Paget allows us in these pages of the members of this 
astonishingly successful house. It was a good old- 
fashioned family of fifteen, and the mother, Lady 
Uxbridge, seems to have been a sweet and affectionate 
mother and wife. That anxiety should tinge her corre- 
spondence was unavoidable. She had to marry her 
nine daughters, which she did, according to her son, 
successfully, though only one husband out of the nine, 
Lord Enniskillen, appears to have quite answered her 
ideal. One of her gallant boys was fighting the enemy 
by sea; another by land; a third was a diplo- 
matist on a distant mission; she had to keep her 
husband from quarrelling with his eldest son about 
politics ; she had to entertain the King at Beaudesert, 
and ‘‘ we are as ras poverty ”—a phrase perhaps 
justified by the family failing of extravagance. Lord 
Uxbridge seems to have been a shrewd, if rather 
wrong-headed, man, who gave his sons plenty of 
money, but expected them to do what he wanted. 
Lord Paget was a great admirer of Mr. Pitt, and, when 
Addington’s Ministry was hastening to its fall in 1805, 
had promised to vote against the Government. ‘‘ My 
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dearest Arthur,” writes Lady Uxbridge, ‘‘I have had 
nothing but anxiety and disappointment on my mind, 
and the dread of a breach between your Father and 
Paget on the subject of politicks. The former could 
not desert the King at such a moment and the latter 
had pledged himself to vote with Mr. Pitt, but his duty 
and affection to his Father got the better and he did 
not come up, but he resigns his seat: the conduct of 
both does them the greatest credit, and the correspond- 
ence on the-occasion is strictly honorable.” George IIL. 
was not likely to forget the sons of so staunch a 
courtier, and the old Earl writes to the diplomatist about 
his soldier brother, ‘‘ Poor dear Edward is off, I pre- 
sume to Hanover. He commands an elegant Brigade: 
I have some notion his own regiment, the 28th, will 
soon join him. The dear King said to me one day, 
‘When is that old fellow to die?’ ‘Who, Sir?’ I said. 
‘ Prescot,—remember, when he does, that I will give 
the 28th away myself. I will not be asked for it, 
no, no, Edward shall have it.’ I instantly stoop’d and 
kiss’d his dear hand.” 

We cannot help wishing that Sir Augustus Paget had 
given us fewer despatches, and more human documents 
of the above kind. Blue-books are stiff reading, even 
when they relate to modern events and are written in 
good English. With the exception of one or two bright 
patches of personal correspondence, these ‘“‘ Paget 
Papers” are really a couple of thick blue-books on the 
Foreign Affairs of Europe at the beginning of the 
century, written at best in the stilted style then 
prevalent, and at worst, as in the case of Admiral 
Lord Keith, Sir John Acton, and Queen Caroline of 
Naples, couched in language which is hardly intelligible. 
It is evident from the materials, of which we only get 
tantalizing peeps, at the command of Sir Augustus 
Paget, that he might have produced a very fascinating 
biography of his father and an amusing picture of his 
times. A gossipy letter from little —Tom Tyrwhitt, 
** Whiskers,” as the Prince of Wales called him, or 
from the Prince himself ; the quarrel between Sir Arthur 
and the Esterhazys over the hand of the Princess 
Leopoldine ; Napoleon’s letter of advice to the Queen of 
Naples to mind her husband and children, and leave 
politics alone; Napoleon’s conversation with Mack 
after the capitulation of Ulm—all these things 
have a human interest, which cannot be _ ex- 
tracted from the prosy despatches of Ambas- 
sadors and Foreign Secretaries. The Editor tells 
us repeatedly that he had no intention of pre- 
senting the ‘public with ‘‘a history” of the coalitions 
against France. It is perhaps natural for an ex- 
Ambassador to think despatches the most palatable 
form of literature ; but we doubt whether anybody who 
has not been brought up on this diet will agree with 
him. This bundle of despatches is the material 
which will perhaps help some laborious and genuine 
student to write a history of a very stirring and im- 
portant period. But if Sir Augustus Paget wished to 
write a life of his father, he should have boiled down 
the despatches, and grouped his facts around the central 
figure. In their present form the ‘‘ Paget Papers” are 
neither history nor biography. 

It was Sir Arthur Paget’s misfortune to be sent on 
four missions, in all of which he failed through 
no fault of his own, for he was a most energetic 
and fearless diplomatist. But he was employed upon 
the hopeless task of getting the European Powers to 
combine successfully against the genius of Bonaparte. 
The perseverance with which Great Britain, under the 
leadership of Mr. Pitt and George III., formed and 
subsidized coalition after coalition is one of the 
most remarkable things in history. The de- 
spatches in these Papers will give to any one who 
can surmount the labour of reading them an exact 
idea of why each of the three Coalitions which England 
brought together against Napoleon up to the battle of 
Austerlitz failed so ignominiously. First at Berlin and 
then at Munich, Arthur Paget’s task was to keep the 
King of Prussia and the Elector of Bavaria up to the 
mark. But the King of Prussia pocketed the English 
subsidy of £100,000 a month, did nothing, and then 
accused England of not paying. After the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, Mr. Paget was sent to Palermo, where 
he had an even more difficult job—that, namely, of 
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persuading the cowardly King of Naples to return to his 
capital. At this post it must be said that the British 
Minister was completely worsted by those two mis- 
chievous women, Lady Hamilton and Queen Char- 
lotte, the sister of Marie Antoinette. The Peace 
of Amiens put an end to the Second Coalition. 
Mr. Paget succeeded Lord Minto at Vienna, and 
though the Third Coalition—that between England, 
Austria, and Russia—was successfully established, 
owing to Bonaparte’s madness in seizing the Duc 
d’Enghien, insulting Lord Whitworth, and arresting 
Sir George Rumbold, it, too, was broken up by 
Austerlitz. This failure was attributable, according to 
Sir Arthur Paget’s despatches to Lord Mulgrave, to the 
fact that Austria had neither generals, army, nor 
organization, and that a most unfortunate jealousy 
prevailed between the Archduke Charles and General 
Mack. ‘‘ Why on earth did you send the greater part 
of your army to Italy when you must have known that 
the theatre of war would be Germany ?” was the first 
question Napoleon asked Mack after Ulm. Sir Arthur 
Paget’s last mission was to the Dardanelles, to endea- 
vour to get Turkey to join with Great Britain against 
what was now the whole of Europe; in which, of 
course, he did not succeed. There is an interesting 
correspondence, in the Appendix, between Lord 
Anglesey and his brothers when he was Viceroy of 
Ireland, in 1829, on the subject of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, from which it appears that the Pagets shared 
the liberal and statesmanlike views of Pitt and 
Canning. 

We conclude with an extract from one of the many 
gushing letters of the Prince of Wales to ‘‘ My dearest 
Arthur,” as giving an authentic picture of the Carlton 
House set :—‘‘ After the first glass after dinner every 
round was a Bumper to you in the very best claret I 
had: Chig thought it too weak. Of course stronger, 
the old Queen’s House Claret, was produced for him, 
which he swore was the b-pup-pup-pup-pest Cha-a-ateau 
Margeau he had ever ta-a-asted, and tumbled smack 
on his face, and was obliged to be carried off between 
two Servants. The rest were bad enough, God knows, 
except myself, though my every glass was a Bumper 
to your health, I can safely swear I never flinched one, 
dear Arthur, and you well know I am not even upon 
indifferent occasions a Shirker. Since that day the old 
Girl has never ceased being tipsy twice a day, first at 
dinner and on—but after supper—for she always makes 
a regular supper first—and a couple of bottles of iced 
Champagne, after a couple of quarts of small beer which 
She calls, you know, a swig of beer, has completed 
about six in the morning the Gentlewoman since She 
has been with us here.” Who can the old girl have 
been? Although the Prince and Princess Esterhazy 
rejected Sir Arthur Paget’s proposal for their daughter, 
upon the ground that the lover addressed himself to the 
girl instead of to her parents, and though there is a 
certain Duchess who flits through these letters, and who, 
according to the Prince, is devoted to her absent 
Ambassador ; and though there is a mysterious ‘‘ Sack- 
vile Street” affair which the same august person 
arranges for his friend, possibly with the aid of 
‘*Whiskers,” it is satisfactory to learn that on leaving 
the Service our diplomatist marries Lady Augusta 
Fane, and lives happily ever afterwards. 


FROM NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR. 


“Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands.” 
By Alfred Edmund Brehm. Translated by Mar- 
garet Thompson and edited by J. Arthur Fhompson. 
London: Blackie & Son. 1896. 


LFRED EDMUND BREHM was an illustrious 
naturalist and a famous traveller, but it is seldom 

that a savant writes so well and picturesquely. This 
volume is of portentous bulk, and yet we would scarcely 
wish it shorter, although the sketches of travel towards 
the end are somewhat too much in outline to be exces- 
sivelyinteresting. But nothing can be more vividly seduc- 
tive and suggestive than the glowing pictures of animal 
life and the studies of scenery in all regions between the 
Equator and the Poles. The minuteness of Brehm’s 
observation was remarkable, and the most insignificant 
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detail never escapes him when he is depicting the local 
characteristics of a landscape. When he was being 
worried to death by mosquitoes in the Siberian Tundras, 
he had the resolution to examine his tormentors under 
the microscope, so as to report upon their precise 
methods of suction. Not the least graphic of the 
chapters is the first, in which he describes the winter 
harvest of the hardy Scandinavians, and the bird-life on 
the skerries and beetling precipices. He speaks of the 
heavens actually darkened by dense clouds of clamorous 
sea-fowl; of the alarm given by out-flying sentinels 
when a boat is descried approaching their rocky fast- 
nesses, and of the attacks delivered by dense battalions 
which make disembarkation almost dangerous. Very 
curious is his account of the domestically disposed 
eider ducks, who carry their misplaced confidence in 
man so far as sometimes to build their nests in the 
farm-steadings. For it is needless to say that the 
confidence is grossly abused, and that they are only left 
undisturbed till the nest can be robbed of the down. 
Mr. Brehm has always an eye, too, for the comical 
aspects of animal life. It seems that for some reason 
in the settlements of auks the males are far more 
numerous than the females. Consequently there is a 
superfluity of involuntary bachelors; but, like the 
eiders, these unlucky celibates have pronounced 
domestic tastes. So there are some of them who force 
themselves on each wedded couple as friends of the 
family. They keep the sitter company, and when both 
parents are gone foraging, nothing pleases them so 
much as taking a seat upon the eggs. 

We spoke of the mosquitoes of the Tundra, and 
Brehm’s report of their innumerable legions and in- 
satiable thirst is the most painfully realistic we have 
ever read. ‘‘ They form swarms which look like a thick 
black smoke ; they surround us as with a fog. . . . As 
soon as the traveller sets foot on the Tundra their 
buzzing is heard, now like the singing of a tea-kettle, 
now like the sound of a vibrating metal rod. . . . When 
the wind is violent all the members of the swarms strain 
themselves so as not to lose their victim.” Or we 
may change the scene, and take as a companion 
picture of the pleasures of travel the lighting a camp- 
fire in the African desert. Noxious creatures waken 
up and come running towards the glare by hundreds 
or thousands. Monster spiders and scorpions rush 
carelessly to a suicide in the flames. The venomous 
snakes turn up more leisurely, and last of all comes 
the horned viper—the asp of Egyptian legend—whose 
bite is certain death. The sandy desert is by no 
means agreeable, but the steppe is perhaps even 
more aggravating. There are thorns to which the 
prickly mimosa is an innocuous shrub, nor even when 
perched on camel-back can you rise superior to them. 
There are thorns which pierce the sole of the riding 
boot ; and prickles which detach themselves at the 
slightest touch, insinuating themselves into the flesh 
and causing ulcerating sores. Brehm gives a terribly 
impressive conception of the hell to which even the 
case-hardened aborigines are condemned on those 
steppes through what he calls the African winter. This 
winter succeeds the short period of heavy rains which 
come down and run off as in the Indian monsoon. The 
rivers dry pp; the shallower springs give out; the 
water is sparingly doled out from the few wells or 
pools ; and man and beast gasp alike through the fiery 
days between the scorching skies and the burning 
soil. Then Mr. Brehm’s prose becomes quite poetic as 
he dilates on the beauties and grandeur of the solitudes 
in the depths of an African forest. The unbroken prime- 
val wood may extend over many degrees of longitude. 
There are trees with a circumference of 120 feet, with 
leaves a yard square and fruit the size of a child’s 
head. Those hoary patriarchs are tapestried with in- 
numerable climbing plants, and each of these climbers 
has its parasites which clasp it in a fatal embrace. 
These forests are not so silent or so destitute of 
animation as is usually supposed; there are many 
chirpers and chatterers, though few melodious songsters. 
There are the numerous tribes of monkeys and the gor- 
geous troops of screaming parrots. Night comes down 
almost simultaneously with the sunset, and everything 
visible dies out suddenly ina darkness that may be felt. For 
a space there is profound silence. Then the voices of the 
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night succeed the noises of the day. The frogs begin 
croaking in chorus; the cicadas chime in by myriads, 
with their tiny, indifferently tuned bells, and the screech- 
owls begin answering each other with screams of 
laughter. Next, the darkness is faintly illuminated with 
swarms of glow-worms, and when the moon begins to 
shed her rays upon the scene, the phantom-like forms 
of night-jars, great bats, and flying-foxes may be seen 
flitting about among the branches, as they go hunting 
for flies or fruits. 

We can only give a bare idea of the book with its 
wide and miscellaneous range of subjects. We may 
direct attention especially to the winters on the Siberian 
Steppes, when the four-footed beasts and aquatic birds 
are reduced to dire straits, and compelled to change 
their ordinary habits because the lakes and even the 
rivers are locked in fetters of frost. The notes on migra- 
tions are particularly interesting, and these migrations 
Brehm is inclined to attribute to the peremptory calls 
of thirst or hunger. He treats of all the migrants 
which move simultaneously, from the lemmings of Scan- 
dinavia and the locusts of the desert to the antelopes of 
Southern Africa and the whales and seals of the Arctic 
seas. Except for his callous and ignorant remarks on 
Siberia and the political convicts, the book is well worth 
reading. 


MR. J. S. LAURIE AS HISTORIAN. 


‘The Story of Australasia: its Discovery, Coloniza- 
tion, and Development.” By J. S. Laurie. 
London : Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1896. 


R. LAURIE may be avery good barrister and a 
first-rate school inspector. He is not a reliable 
historian, and the volume now before us is disappointing. 
He tells us that ‘‘ his foremost endeavour has been to 
avoid overcrowding the pages with dry and superfluous 
facts,” and he is to be congratulated on having trusted 
to generalities as far as possible. His facts are not 
always those of authentic history. Some of his slips 
are, perhaps, to be explained by the circumstance that 
the work was partially prepared in the Bush. Others are 
the outcome of sheer carelessness. It is a little late in 
the day to ask us to believe that the Atlantic was crossed 
by Sebastian Cabot in 1495. John Cabot did not leave 
Bristol till 1497, and there is good reason to doubt whether 
Sebastian is entitled to any credit whatever in connexion 
with Transatlantic discovery. We will not attempt the 
almost hopeless task of unravelling the mystery which 
enshrouds the discovery of Australia, but we may say 
that Mr. Laurie only succeeds in confounding the con- 
fusion which has been occasioned by a perfect maze of 
claims and counter-claims on behalf of explorers and 
adventurers of many nationalities. To compare De 
Quiros with Columbus is to stretch matters a little far, 
and to accept as ‘‘ invulnerable ” the proofs that Captain 
Dirk Hartog landed in West Australia in 1616 is to 
admit unfamiliarity with the latest works on the subject. 
In the same way, the idea that Cook named Port 
Jackson “‘ after the look-out boy at the mizentop ” is a 
venerable tradition which the publication of Cook’s 
journals a few years ago entirely dissipated. Port 
Jackson was named after the Secretary to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty of the time. Where does Mr. Laurie 


, get his dates with regard to the length of Macquarie’s 


overnorship? He says it extended over fourteen 
ears—from 1808 to 1821. Macquarie, however, reigned 
rom 1810 to 1821, and the first date is actually given 
in a despatch written by Macquarie and quoted by Mr. 
Laurie. The date of the starting of the Burke and 
Wills expedition was not 11 February, 1861, but 
20 August, 1860, and the expedition returned to Cooper’s 
Creek not in 1862 but in 1861. These are specimens of 
the degree of accur, which Mr. Laurie appears to 


_think sufficient in a serious history. 


The book is incomplete, and not what it purports to 
be. ‘‘ With a reasonable curtailment of the earlier 
years,” says Mr. Laurie in his preface, ‘‘ when it was 


_ essentially no colony at all, but a penal settlement, 


writhing in the throes of mortal agony, steeped in 
troubles, strifes, privations, vice, and misery—the age 
of this embryonic Dominion fairly dates not from the 
dark days of the early settlement, but from the abolition 
of transportation in 1840, or perhaps the dawn of the 
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Golden Age in 1851 ; or, roughly, about half a century 
ago. From the chronological standpoint the marvel of 


_ Australian progress is enhanced tenfold—is sublime.” 


After such an introduction as this it is surprising to find 
that the book contains hardly a word about the events 
of the last thirty-five years. The “‘sublime” period of 
Australasian development is dismissed in a few para 
= referring (1) to each of the Governors of New 

outh Wales, from Sir William Denison to Lord 
Hampden ; (2) to the Governors of Tasmania down to 
Lord Gormanston ; (3) to the latest land laws ; and (4) 
to the course of events in Fiji and New Guinea in the 
last decade and a half. The limitation is only less 
absurd than the accompaniment of the volume by a 
map which shows neither Tasmania nor New Zealand, 
The volume strikes one as having grown up out of a 
series of haphazard paragraphs, written at odd times, 
in varying moods, and under severe restrictions as to 
works of reference. We cannot but regret that 
Mr. Laurie should have achieved so small a measure 
of success. He has enthusiasm, imagination, and a 
gift of vigorous and picturesque English ; and the 
reader who should dip into this ‘‘story” and not 
imitate the conscientious reviewer in his efforts to go 
through it from cover to cover might come to the con- 
clusion that it was a first-rate piece of work. An 
“appreciation” of Macquarie is admirably done. The 
gold diggers’ rebellion, the black war in Tasmania, 
the explorations by Burke and Wills, by Sturt and 
Leichhardt, by Bass and Flinders, and others, are vividly 
brought to the mind by a hand which is determined to 
be interesting at any cost. But there is little to com- 
pensate the student who elects to read the book as a 
whole. Its general incompleteness suggests what we 
are glad to know is not true—namely, that it is the first 
half of a partially-filled-in outline of Australasian his- 
tory, which has been given to the world posthumously. 


SOHO. 


** Soho and its Associations.” Edited, from the MSS. 
of the late E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., by George 
Clinch. London: Dulau. 1895. 


T is now some time since Mr. Clinch assumed the 
mantle of the late Mr. Timbs. It fits him well. He 
has the same power as his master of blundering, some- 
times into fact, more often into fallacy: he has the same 
power of discovering and quoting the least trustworthy 
authorities when it would have been just as easy to 
choose the best : and, above all, he has a great deal of 
the same power of making his work entertaining. The 
little volume before us is full of interesting matter. The 
stories and legends are often unsupported by evidence, 
and sometimes in a language which can hardly be called 
English. But, like historical novels, they are ‘‘ founded 
on fact,” and that is enough. Mr. Clinch never reaches 
the level of Timbs’s higher flights. He does not offer 
us anything so amusing as his master’s account of the 
parapet of Northumberland -House, in 1619, when the 
letter S fell from the motto of which the parapet 
was made, and killed a man in the street below, at 
the funeral of Anne of Denmark. This was considered 
very good so far: but when Timbs added that the S 
formed part of the Percy motto, ‘‘ Espérance en Dieu,” 
he outdid himself. The house was known then and 
long afterwards as Suffolk House, and did not come 
to the Percies till 1642. Mr. Clinch cannot cap this, 
but he makes the attempt, and is sometimes fairly 
successful. In his pretty book on ‘‘ Mayfair” he calmly 
informed us that Oxford Street was so named ‘from 
the fact of its leading to that ancient. city.” Mr. 
Clinch hardly reaches this level in his dealings with 
Soho, but here and there he approaches it, as for 
instance when he tells us in so many words (p. 141) 
that St. Anne’s Church ‘‘ was designed by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren.” Why, then, does Mr. Wheatley say 
decidedly that the architect is not known? A plain 
statement like Mr. Clinch’s should be supported by 
some kind of evidence. He must be aware that the 
question to which he gives so positive an answer has 
often been asked before, and, if he had consulted any 
good authority, he might have learned that we know 
now too much about Wren’s style to accept such an 
attribution fora moment. But Mr. Clinch is at his best 
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in Soho Square. ‘‘When Lord Charles Howard 
attained the hereditary title of Earl of Carlisle by his 
father’s death in 1692, he was appointed custos rotulorum 
of Cambridgeshire.” A few minutes’ examination, by 
the light of those authorities which Mr. Clinch so 


carefully neglects, disposes of almost every state- 
ment in this sentence. No ‘‘ Lord Charles Howard” 
ever succeeded to an earldom of Carlisle. No Earl 


of Carlisle was ever custos rotulorum of Cam- 
bridgeshire. We cannot go behind the authority of 
Doyle. He tells us that the Lord Carlisle who died in 
1692 was succeeded by Viscount Morpeth, and that 
this, the third Earl, was made custos rotulorum, not 
‘‘when he attained the title,” but twenty-three years 
later, and not of Cambridgeshire, but of Cumberland. 
In a very learned footnote Mr. Clinch further informs 
us that the first Earl of Carlisle was so created by 
Edward I., that he was beheaded, or, as Mr. Clinch 
has it, ‘‘ executed,” in 1322 (which should be 1323), and 
that the title, ‘‘after a lapse of more than three 
centuries,” was revived in favour of one of the 
Howards. But he quite ignores the existence of at 
least two other Earls who flourished during the three 
lapsed centuries. On another page Mr. Clinch tells us 
of a Lord George Howard who was a member of the 
same family. As no Lord Carlisle has been a duke or a 
marquess, it is not easy to identify Lord George. The 
account of Carlisle House is very confusing. We never 
know which Carlisle House is meant. At p. 25 it is on 
the east side of the square, and the names of successive 
Owners or occupiers are mentioned. At p. 68 it is on 
the west side, and some of the same names of 
occupiers are given again. This is, of course, pure 
carelessness. Unfortunately the whole book is pervaded 
with the same characteristic. In one place we read of 
a masquerade costume, and Mr. Clinch tells us that it 
was possibly worn by ‘‘ Miss Monckton, a daughter of 
Lord Galloway.” We are not informed how Lord 
Galloway came to have a daughter whose surname was 
Monckton, his being Stewart, nor yet how she was 
** Miss,” her father being an Earl. Avery common and 
accessible book on ‘‘ Extinct Baronetcies” would have 
told Mr. Clinch all about Sir John Newton, whose bill 
with a china-dealer appears on p. 35. This gentleman’s 
name occurs in the rate-books in 1730. ‘‘ In 1737 the 
name of Lady Newton occurs, so that the baronet 
probably died in the interim.” This profound guess 
on the part of Mr. Clinch is supported by the facts as 
detailed in the recondite work just mentioned. Sir John 
** died, aged eighty-five, 12 February, 1734.” 

Despite these blemishes and many others, Mr. Clinch’s 
book is very interesting. How many of the accumu- 
lated notes are his own and how many Dr. Rimbault’s 
we are not told. The alphabetical and annotated list 
of streets is full of curious things. Mr. Clinch disposes 
of the theory, often repeated, that Greek Street was 
originally called Grig Street, or that it was named after 
Gregory King, an engraver, who was supposed to have 
built it. The name is due to the Greek refugees who 
congregated here, and whose church is now St. Mary, 
Charing Cross Road. Soho Square was at first named 
King Square ‘‘in honour, not of the reigning sovereign, 
but of Gregory King,” who surveyed the Soho fields 
before 1780, for building purposes. It would be satis- 
factory to have some authority for this very unlikely 
statement. A statue of James II., on a high pedestal, 
surrounded by emblematic figures, stood in the centre, 
and gives us a much simpler derivation for the old 
name. An account is included of the Barbon, or Bare- 
bones, family. A small open space off Gerrard Street 
was known as Barbon Square. Praise God Barebone 
lived in Fetter Lane, and Mr. Clinch omits to tell us 
why the name occurred in Gerrard Street. There were 
and are to this day numerous French families living 
close by, and Barbon is unquestionably a name of French 
derivation, like those of Ranu, Delafors, D’Almaine, 
and Le Grand, all of which occur in the same neighbour- 
hood in the first half of the eighteenth century. Jean 
Paul Marat’s name occurs in 1775, when he appears to 
have been practising as an oculist in Church Street. 
As early as 1720 Strype says that Compton Street is 
‘fof no great account for its inhabitants, which are 
chiefly French.” Dr. Rimbault himself, no doubt, 
belonged to one of these refugee families. 
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‘The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah Stubbs.” 
4 lorence Marryat. London : Hutchinson & Co. 
I 
HE title-page is enriched with the recondite quota- 
tion ‘‘ There are more things in Heaven and Earth, 
Horatio,” &c., and the book has evidently much pro- 
selytizing intent on behalf of Spiritualism. But the 
grotesque impossibility of all the characters and the 
utter futility of their spiritualistic experiments would 
disillusion the most credulous of fools. An Italian 
Marquis displayed his intense love for his wife by 
murdering her in a fit of jealousy. Then he came to 
London to teach his language to the English aristocracy, 
and devoted all his spare time to sitting in a room hung 
with black, and calling upon the spirit of his lost 
Leonora. But she heeded him not, until he secured 
the assistance of Hannah Stubbs, the lodging-house 
‘**slavey,” who was a medium of extraordinary power. 
Miss Marryat bores our heads off with long conversa- 
tions of the Malaprop order between the landlady and 
her cronies, and this so grows upon the author that we 
often wonder whether she understands the meaning of 
simple English words. She herself drops into the 
vernacular sufficiently to use ‘‘gal” for ‘‘ girl,” and 
she makes the Marquis say ‘“‘has usual” for ‘‘as 
usual.” She certainly cannot know the meaning of 
transfiguration ; for the transformation of the heroine 
has nothing of transfiguration about it. Hannah, in 
the exercise of her mediumship, becomes possessed by 
the spirit of Leonora, and from a loutish, ignorant 
slavey becomes an exceedingly clever and dangerous 
woman. She can even hum “ Au clair de la lune,” and 
say ‘‘ Che sara, sara,” much to everybody’s amazement. 
The Marquis marries her in order to retain her services 
as a medium ; but she poisons him, and marries a rich 
friend of his, only to deceive him in his turn with an 
Italian named Gueglielmo (sic). Although she is still 
coarse and ugly, the culture of her new mind makes 
her much run after. In the end she falls downstairs, 
and is mortally hurt. Then Leonora leaves her, and 
she drops back at once into her original vernacular. 
The Marquis is described as a ‘“‘ grand old hero,” 
though he is not only a murderer, but alternates 
between a raving maniac and a gibbering imbecile. 
Altogether this absurd book, far from transfigur- 
ing Spiritualism, as it is intended to do, holds it 
up as a highly dangerous and idiotic pastime. We 
hope that before Miss Marryat writes another book she 
will try to transfigure her style a little. Hannah, we 
are told, ‘‘ drew nearer to where the young man stood, 
sheepishly turning his billycock hat round and round 
in his hands, and laid hers gently upon his.” But how 
came Hannah to possess a “‘ billycock,” and why did she 
poise it upon her young man’s? Again : ‘‘ She bounced 
downstairs, with the tread of an elephant, which Ricardo, 
hearing, turned on his bed and sighed.” Much spiri- 
tualistic ingenuity must have been needed to turn the 
tread of an elephant on a bed and sigh it. 


‘*A Woman with a Future.” By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
London: A. & C. Black. 1896. 


The title of this book has no more to do with the 
story than has the eccentric green and gold cover or 
the outrageous peacock frontispiece. The heroine is 
emer A one of those butterfly people—charming 

edonists—who never have a serious future. In a 
kind of epilogue it is stated that, if she had not run 
away, ‘‘she would not now be a woman with a future” ; 
whereas the author has only brought her to the point 
of being a woman with a past. The author, like most 
straitlaced women, is very hard upon her own sex, and 
makes no allowance for a bad bringing-up or for the 
weariness of an angular, insular husband. There is 
much unintentionai pathos in the story ; but the writer 
understands men very little and women not at all. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Herders Leben.” Von Eugen Kuehnemann. Munich: Beck. 
1896. 

HERE is, perhaps, no writer of eminence in the eighteenth 

century who is so little read nowadays as Herder ; to 

ishmen he is not much more than a name, and even in 
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Germany he is virtually left to the student and the specialist. 
This neglect is certainly not warranted, for-—with the exception 
‘of Diderot—Herder is distinctly the most suggestive thinker of 
the last century. It is true he was not one of the makers of 
German literature ; he paved the way for great literature rather 
than contributed to it. This is, perhaps, one reason why we are 
‘content to take his opinions and work on the trust of the literary 
historian rather than investigate them for ourselves. But Herder 
-had a share in all the great intellectual movements of his time, 
and was a pioneer in more than one. Most people would 
probably be surprised to learn how many of the ideas which have 
passed into the common currency of English thought are really 
to be traced back to him. Our “ Broad Church” movement, for 
example, owed much of its best inspiration to Bunsen, but 
Bunsen’s theology was essentially a réchauffé of Herder’s. 
Even in matters of art, Herder was in advance of his time ; the 
Wagnerian theory is more distinctly foreshadowed by him than 
by any of the men whom Wagner delighted to honour as his 
predecessors ; it was Herder, not Gluck, who invented the 
music-drama. Herder’s influence upon his age is, indeed, 
difficult to estimate—art, philosophy, theology, literature, even 
philology, were quickened to an enormous extent by his 
writings ; but, unfortunately, his genius was not of that self- 
assertive type which leaves a personal stamp upon what it 
a Herder is a force in literature, not a personality. 
ow different in this respect from Lessing! Every word that 
Lessing wrote proclaims the man; but we might read Herder 
through from first volume to last and yet feel no nearer to the 
author than when we began. 

As a critic he has none of the clear-cut brilliancy of Lessing; 
but that does not prevent his “ Fragments” from being a more 
important landmark in the history of German literature than 
Lessing’s “ Literary Letters” ; these two works, in fact, eluci- 
date admirably the chief phase in eighteenth-century literature 
—Aufkiaerung on the one side, the new spirit of Romanticism 
on the other. Herder inaugurated the age of the “Sturm 
und Drang”; but he did more: a small essay which 
he wrote in 1774 on the “Philosophy of History” is virtu- 
ally the fountainhead of the great Romantic movement 
itself. Few of the intellectual giants of the last century 
had a wider mental horizon; no man passed through life 
haunted by such magnificent philosophies. He was full of 
remarkable theories of the evolution and development of man- 
kind: our modern evolutionist philosophy with its scientific 
ballast cannot soar half as high. The guiding thought of all 
Herder’s labours, it might be said, was to reveal the divinity 
of man, to demonstrate the unity and perfectibility of the 
human race. But his aim was beyond his reach; no thinker 
ever threw his ideas with such liberal extravagance into the 
“ seedfield of time” as)Herder, but he wrote no finished works, 
he welded his philosophy into no system ; his intellectual life, 
like his writings, is only a collection of fragments. 

Hitherto the only satisfactory account of Herder’s life has 
been the two enormous volumes by Haym, but these are too 
unwieldy for the English student, accustomed to study his 
literary biography in shilling handbooks. We are conse- 
quently glad to be able to recommend this little volume 
of Dr. Kuehnemann as giving in a much smaller com- 
:™ all that an Englishman may want to know about Herder. 

ike Haym, Dr. Kuehnemann has the disadvantage of being 
a philosopher; but his philosophy is not too conspicuous, 

with the exception of an occasional lapse into Teutonic 
abstractness and vagueness, his book has all the qualities of a 
good biography. For the ordinary reader the interest in Herder 
culminates with those months in Strassburg when a young law 
student from Frankfort drank inspiration from Herder’s lips, 
and worshipped the very ground he trod ; under Herder Goethe 
learned a new literary and artistic creed. But after Strassburg 
came Bueckeburg ; Herder renounced literature for theology, 
and relapsed into the dull round of clerical duties. 

Of the appalling flood of publications for which the German 
Universities are annually responsible, only an extremely small 
percentage has any interest for the world at large: Kuehne- 
mann’s “Life of Herder” distinctly belongs to this select 
minority. But how is it, we are tempted to ask, that the German 
scholastic temperament in these days retains so much of that 
peculiarly juvenile optimism for which we search the literature 
of Germany in vain? One almost smiles to read the preface of 
this book, with its glowing faith in the future and its appeal to 
the ideals of life and art which Germany worshipped in sunnier 
days before she became crushed between militarism and 
pessimisi::. Is it not an anomaly to find a writer still clinging 
so hopefully to Kant and Schiller in the century of Schopen- 
hauer and Grillparzer? Perhaps, however, we ought rather to 
congratulate the Universities of Germany on such men; cer- 
tainly, so far as Herder is concerned, there would be small 
satisfaction in a Life of him written from any other point of 
view. 

“The Economics of Socialism.” By H. M. Hyndman. London ‘ 
The Twentieth Century Press, Ltd. 1896. 
We are glad to find that there is still one Socialist who 


devoutly preaches Karl Marx and his Labour-Value theory, and 
to have a portrait of him as frontispiece to his book. The 
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difficulty of a reviewer is with writers who do not know of the 
existence or teaching of schools, and mistake ideas which filter 
down to them through the newspapers for original thinking. 
But when a man tells us that Marx has said the last word on 
the theory of value, we know where we are: we cannot be 
expected to critlcize him in a review like this, if for no other 
reason than that we should not be allowed the necessary space. 
We prefer to refer to the “Capital and Interest,” Book VL., of 
a writer whom Mr, Hyndman himself compliments—we fear 
sarcastically—under the name of “that most illustrious pro- 
fessor, Boehm-Bawerk.” All that we need say of this little book, 
then, is, that the reader will find in it an uncompromising re- 
statement of the thesis of Marx’s “ Capital,” that “ simple, 
abstract, socially necessary human labour” is not only the 
source but the measure of value. Whether he will find any- 
thing more in it may be guessed from this “ appreciation” of 
our leading economist at page 243: “ Professor Alfred Marshall 
has also his pretty little excursus into the fealms of fancy in 
that huge tome of his that elucidates not a single problem 
which he takes upon himself to solve.” 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
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TISEMENT OFFICE, 18 FINCH LANE, CORNHILL, E.C. 4 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 
for Carriages 


y 
equal advantages 
ADVANTAGES. —tThe perfection of ease.—Absolutely noiseless.—Reduction in draught of 
one third.—Saving of wear to the ee ey to the roughest roads.—Give no 
trouble.—Appearance of wheel practically unaltered.—Can be fitted to existing wheels, 
A large Exhibition of Carriages, built by the best Coachbuilders, and each fitted with these 
Tyres, can be seen at, also fuli particuiars obtained on application from, 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 


14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), §.W. 


N ORFOLK’ AND WESTERN RAILROAD 
REORGANIZATION. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF NORFOLK AND WESTERN, ROANOKE AND 
SOUTHERN, AND LYNCHBURG AND DURHAM SECURITIES. 
Over 97} per cent. of the Disturbed Bonds of all classes and over 87 per cent. of the 
Stocks of the Norfolk and Western Railroad Company having been deposited under 
the Plan, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to those Security Holders who have 
not already deposited, that further deposits of Bonds and Stocks after rsth June, 
1896, will not be received except in the discretion of the Committee, and on such 
terms as it may impose. 
NEW YORK EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 
New York, 6th June, 1896. 


London Depositories (acting as agents of the Mercantile Trust Co. of New York) 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley, & Co., Founders’ Court, London, E.C. 


The 2nd Instalment of $3 per ty le on all Stocks deposited) was due on 
1st June, the Ee of $3 will be due on uly, and the final Instalment of $2°50 on 
6th August, 1896. 

Any further information as to the Reorganization may be obtained on application 
to Mr. Howland Roberts, Secretary to the London Committee, care of Messrs. 
Brown, Shipley, & Co. 

London, 15th June, 1896. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 


. F the 
be Collen, At Election, July 17. For particulars apply to 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than EIGHT RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE valuable EXHIBITIONS will take place in July 
next. i ’sYard, Westminster. 


may be obtained from the HEap-MasTER, 19 Dean’sY: 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING, 
ter Five. 

HORSE-DRAWN AND HORSELESS CARRIAGE EXHIBITION. 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE DRIVES IN LOVELY GROUNDS. 
BURMESE VILLAGE, 

With Burmese Natives at Work at their various Trades. 
Marvellous Football Performance with Glass Balls by Burmese Natives. 
LIVING PICTURES, &c. 

Superb Illumination of North Tower Garden Every Evening. 


MAGNIFICENT FIREWORK DISPLAYS, 
Every Thursday and Saturday at 9.15, by 
Messrs. Cc. 17 BROCK & CO. 


ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. GRAND OPERA SEASON. Box Office 
now open.—For ‘fall particulars see Daily Papers. 
ROYALTY.—Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER, Lessee and 

Manager. EVERY EVENING at 9, a Comedy in Three Acts, by Herman 
Merivale, entitled 

THE QUEEN’S PROCTOR. 

8, DEAREST MAMMA. MATINEE, TO-DAY and EVERY 


SATURDAY at 3 
SPECIAL MATINEE of THE LIAR, Thursday, Jly 9, Mr. ARTHUR 
BOURCHIER as YOUNG WILDING. 


;/MPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING Two Grand 


Ballets, FAUST and LA DANSE. Great Success. Grand Variety Enter- 
tainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 
EVENING | OPENING on WEEKDAYS. — From 


uly 1, to 12, inclusive, the usually open from 
on Weekdays will be Closed di ring those hours, and. w ill_be C 
“THOMI 
British Museum, June 23, 1896. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


+ 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The SaturDay REVIEW. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


THE LONDON HOUSE, 


RESTAURANT DIEUDONNE, 
RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 


luxuriously decorated in the real Louis XV. style for recherché 

and Suppers at fixed price and @ /a carte. Dining Salons for 

Electric lig light Telegraphic address ; Guffante London.” 
No. 35265. The Grand Salon on the first floor is now open. 


THE PRINCES’ 


PICCADILLY, W. 

Is acknowledged to be the most Elegant and Best A Establishment of the 
kind in London, where Society can Meet to Enjoy 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, AND SUPPERS 
Of the most Recherché Description. 

The Galleries in connexion with the Royal Institute of Painters can be engaged for 
BANQUETS, BALLS, RECEPTIONS, &c. 
Managing Director—G. FOURAULT, from “ Benoist.” 


HANS PLACE HOTEL, 


HANS CRESCENT, BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 

Within Three Minutes’ Walk of the Albert Gate Entrance to Hyde Park. 

HIS Family Hotel, sumptuously furnished and appointed, is Now for 
T the Reception of Visitors. It is luxuriously complete in every detail. There 
are many self-contained Suites of Apartments, ensuring the _ rivacy, each 
= well as Single Bedrooms. A HicuH-Ciass TAURANT 
Ree ee: fixed prices) is attached to the Hotel for Non-Residents. 

CHERCH ae er of the many attractions of this Hotel is the 
GARDEN. and occupying an area of 2,500 
square feet. Mansger Mone D 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are preparedsfor the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
Principal, Miss Brana (Cam igher Local ein 


ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS.—Dr. NORTHCOTT" S Classes will be continued with- 
out interruption throughout the Summer. —Rochester H ouse, Ealing. 


FREN CH ABROAD for NAVY BOYS. —The F HEAD- 
MASTER of Ascham School, Bournemouth, will again be taking BOYS 
under 15 to his house in France for August. French only spoken. 


ws ANTED to PURCHASE a good LADIES’ SCHOOL 
—_ easy reach of London.—Address, Grapvuare, care of J. Hall & Son, 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. CITY OF LONDON. 


THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY of 
LONDON will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, Jul 
1896, at Half-past One o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders for taking on UILD. 
ING LEASE for Agee aterm of > en the piece of valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, 
situate on the East side of Fetter Lane, at the corner of West Harding Street, 
re of which with conditions and printed forms of Building Agreement may 
obtained at this office. 

Tenders should be sealed and endorsed outside, ‘‘Tender for Vacant Land 
Fetter Lane”; they must be addressed to the undersigned and delivered before 
One o'clock on July 14 next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any tender. 

Persons sending in proposals should attend the aforesaid meeting of Commis- 


sioners, and ep to execute an agreement and bond at the same time agree- 
ably to the Conditions above referred to. 
Guildhall, H. MONTAGUE BATES, 


June 1896. Principal Clerk to the said Commissioners. 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 

Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ted thereon, by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY to Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, Established 
1535. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due 1925. 


In consequence of the appointment of Receivers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, and with a view to the protection of the interésts 
of the holders of the above-mentioned bonds, Messrs. Speyer Brothers 
invite holders of such bonds, which were issued by them in 1885, to deposit 
the same, with all coupons attached, at their offices, 7 Lothbury, London, 
E.C., on or before June 1, 1896, subject to an agreement, dated April 10, 
1896, between Messrs. Speyer & Co., New York, Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
and the depositing bondholders. Copies of such agreement may be 
obtained on application at the above address. 

Messrs. Speyer Brothers will buy on the terms of the agreement the 
coupons and interest instalments maturing August 1, 1896, on deposited 
coupon or registered bonds, in case the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany should make default ‘in paying the same when due, 

Trust receipts will be given for bonds deposited, and such receipts will be 
exchangeable for engraved bearer certificates. 

Application will be made to the New York and London Stock Exchanges 
for the listing of these certificates. 

Messrs. Speyer & Co, and Messrs. S Brothers will make no 
charge against depositing bondholders for their services. 

London, April 20, 1896. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due rogas. 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers hereby give notice that the time during which 
will receive deposits of Bonds under the above notice has been 
extended by them until July 1, 1896. 
London, May 30, 1896. 


SHIPPING. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 
LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons register, and “GARONNE, 3,876 tons 
rth July, for days. 

For NORWAY FIORDS, Gor Seles and SPITZBERGEN, 

At the most Northerly point of this Crue the Sun will be above the horizon at midnight. 
For COPBNHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, or. ‘PETERSBURG, KIEL, the BALTIC 
CANAL, &c. 

asth August, for 28 


String Band, Electric Light, High-class Cuisine. ' 

M. no (i GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
pi ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 

ly to the latter at Avenue, E.C., or to the West-End 


NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEA VE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
COLOMBO. above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Managers .. {RNDERSOM ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For passage aly t the ter frm at Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Office, 16 Cockspur Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA. BRINDISI, 
BA every week. 


YPT, ADE 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAP 


CUTTA, COLOMBO AUSTRALE NEW ZEA. 
CAL A, UST A, } every fortnight. 


LAND, TASMANIA, N 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST....... + every three weeks, 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS.‘ 
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Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 
(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 
Prisident—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 46 Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 


of poor parishes proportionate to the needs of each. 
. The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
the poor. 
The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before them. 
The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 
Co-operation with public and other charitable bodies is duly studied. 


Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 
46A Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, LLoyps BANKING Co. 
(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, 


ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 
Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 
if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
1884 ... £8,409 

” ” ” ” 1894 oes 43747 

45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 

Bankers’ account overdrawn £1,000 (increasing). 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


Bankers—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 
ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 

Number of services held in 1894. + 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . - 9,701 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 per annum, 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 

For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors. 

Average income, £5,000. 

Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 

Number of present applicants, 250, 

Of whom 240 must be rejected, as the Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than ro vacancies, 

Yet all these poor old men have a claim upon each of 
us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 
conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 


Among your Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman: 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B, 
Vice-Chairman: 

CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 

Secretary—s8 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 


FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 
which is so terribly needed in this, one of the poorest 
districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 
been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 

41,000 must be raised by the end of the year to meet 
the increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 
appealed for, and may be sent to Coutts & Co., 59 Strand ; 
or, at the Hospital, to the SECRETARY. 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Arethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathizes with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children? 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 
and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 

HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 


Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
660 


London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
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The LISTS are NOW OPEN, and will CLOSE on or before FRIDAY, 26th June, at Four p.M., for LONDON, and on 
or before SATURDAY, 27th June, at Four p.M., for the COUNTRY and ABROAD. ; 


THE SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Limitep, invite Subscriptions for the 
undermentioned Issue. 


WHITE CLIFFS OPAL MINES, 


LTD. 


CAPITAL £150,000, divided into 150,000 Shares of £1 each. 


PUBLIC ISSUE of 65,000 SHARES, payable as follows :—2s. 6d. per Share on Application ; 2s. 6d. per Share on Allotment ; 
5s. per Share on 1st August, 1896 ; 5s. per Share on 15th September, 1896 ; 5s. per Share on 30th October, 1896. 


DIRECT 
E. S. REVETT, Esq., Chairman British Wesralian Syndicate (Limited), 32 Old 


ewry. 
WALTER HASLUCK, Messrs. Hasluck Brothers, Hatton Garden. 
F. HALL KIRBY, Esq. tice. F.R.G-S., Director Burma Ruby Company 


augustus P. B. 11 Street Buckingham Gate. 


WELL RANDALL urst 
MANAG! NG DIREC IN AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide. 


TOR 
. MORTON TWEEDIE, Esq., 
BANKEBS. 
PARR’S BANK (Limited), Sy | Bank Office, 52 Threadneedle Street, 


C., and Bran 
BANKERS IN AUST 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


BROKEBS. 
Messrs. G. H. & A. M. JAY, 17 Old Broad St., and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue. 


AUDITORS. 
— AKERS, & HAYS, 11 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
RETABY AND OFFICE 
E. A. HORNE, Esgq., 8 tem) 


PROSPECTUS. 
(ABRIDGED as TO REPORTS 
IS Company has been formed for th further 
Situation.—The Pam is situated in the Souk or of Kirk, in the County of 


Bow uth Wales. 
Area and Title.—The area of the mo 
the Government of New South 


a leases, under the usual 

— 

Charles inin; len, Wilcanni: 

Robert Esq. ing istrar, White Cliffs. 

Charles Winnecke, Esq. ER "GS., Ad Adelaide. 

E. F. Murphy, Samet, Wilcannia Blocks Syndicate, White Cliffs. 

VEINS. 

The reports state that the veins have been proved quest ity 
through a large of the property, and to yield more opal quali 


WORKINGS. 
The work has hitherto been carried on under the tribute system, by which the 
miners retain half of the opal found. This s is found the 
miners are not inclined to open the groun matically, but work e shallow 


depths, and at odd intervals. There is also a difficul his system - 
ing of the found. the i the Di 
abolish the te system, and to work the mines with under a competent 
and reliable manager. 
Notwithstandi 
in; rimitive m 
so on the three a shown bythe Mining 
= —— are infeed r. D. M. Tweedie that this amount would have 


ely exceeded had the opal been sold in London. 
7 arles Robertson, Mining Warden at Wilcannia, reports as follows : 
of “Court House, Wilcannia, 17 December, 1895. 
Sir,— oie sequen 8 I now forward herewith report from my own 
Pe my me from official ‘ial sources as to the past work and as to the 
Gise Opal ts of the mineral leases, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, situated at the White 
“Myo ‘and I fon to report so of Mi 
7 ve occasion ines 
and the a of Justice, that the White Cliffs Oost Fie! of which your 
o there appears tc have a looseness in the working arrangements 
that, if altered and put on a more satisfactory basis, would proves Bw result in a 
return being made. You have doubtless a most valuable property ; its future 
success is assured under almost any circumstances, but with — systematic work- 
ing by skilled miners under experienced and auth direction and efficient 
management, great things can be looked for, and you need have no hesitation in 
placing jure property on the market ; there can be no doubt the results will be 
eminently satisfactory to all parties.” 
Mr. Robert Crofts, Mining Registrar, says : 

“White Cliffs, 14 December, 1 
nen® most encouraging is that the patches of opal not on nee... 
but also Fto become more regular and frequent the jeeper they go. 

rm opinion, from my past experience of the field and my present close in- 
spection, is that not only will <a be found at a great depth, but that the quantity 
and q = —! will not deteriorate, but shows every prospect of im: improving. 
e been carefully pee the books kept by the managers of these 
ota in which it is very plainly shown who obtains opal, the quantity sold, price 


sale took place, also the ber of the bloc! | 
the depth the was obtained, find nd that the total value of 
luring the past t 
the deeper levels are reached 
The Murphy known 
e manager of of the 
t t set out in this prospectus, is i 
employment of as out in as Mr. M y is in the 
wing extracts from Government Annual R: 
nnual Reports, 18 November, ‘5 
“In 1889 a kangaroo hunter, while tracking Picked 2: a 
piece of precious opal which displayed an unusual brilliancy of colour. 
ery: on becoming known, led to a more careful search pn F made on ia Surface, 
the discovery of opal in situ followed. In 1890 several mineral leases w: 
sage’ Gr, onde y output of opals has been kept up from this date until the 
“* Every description of opal can be obtained at White Cliffs, and 
one opaque fi an opals from this field are 
= re would proba! compare 
3 Joun B. Jaquet, Geological Surveyor.” 


Annual Reports, 31 December, 1894, page 112: 
« Hitherto the bulk of the opal has been obtained at a depth of about pate + 4 
surface, and the workings have mostly been confined to this level, » apparently 
the i — ay =r that it would be useless to look ed for the stone. of = 
however, that this is a mistake, and that opal may be expected to occur at much greater 
depths than it has hitherto been found. 
(Signed) ‘ Epwarp F. Pittman, Government Geologist.” 
Estimated Profit.—The Directors believe the followin ‘estimate of | 
from a letter furnished them by Mr. D. M. Tweedie, t on gy 
to be 


on the employment of 120 men and sellin; selling the opal in 
iners at 2 10s. per week oo - BS 
oe oe 73°00 
ee oe oo ee 325 0 
£16,500 0 © 
Estimated output. . ee ee +» 48,000 0 


Estimated net profit (exclusive of London expenses) £31,500 0 © 


MARKET FOR OPALS.—The Directors, having received the fol ater 
from Messrs. Hasluck Brothers, dealers in ious stones, Hatton Garden, 


‘ 104 Hatton Garden, London, E.C., 12 May, 1896. 
“The ietors of White Cliffs Opal Mines. 

“ Dear Sirs,—Referring to our conversation of yesterday, we have turned up ad 
accounts re Australian opals, and find that our sales amount to over £10,000 pppoe 
for about six years past. The demand for fine quality is far in excess of ——=y 
so much so that we may w- say that we could at the present time sell at four or 
five times the above rate, could we be kept suj plied with co nts. It is our 
opinion, and one gouey expressed in me trade, that the demand for = must go 


tional fire and aed and may be par ly with selected specimens 
TAs chowing the great changes that have taken place in the opal trad 
“* As showing es ve taken in t ie, we may 
mention that till within a a ant few years ago, the Hungarian Mines 
supplied, in a very limited wa e pa E opals Gove: but since its introduction 
some six years ago, the Australian opal has risen so rapidly in pu in public favour, and has 
latter is now seen 


so completely ocliy 
at rare in’ 
“ Hastuck Bros.” 


The purchase price of the properties has been fixed the vendors, the Sout 
Development Company, Limited, who are the promoters of the Company, at 
£130,000, payable as to £45,000 in cash, and £65,000 in rally paid shares, and the 
sar a id shares, or partly in cash and partly in fully-paid shares, at the 
option of the Directors of ‘the Company, the vendors paying all expenses of the 
— of the Comp up to all , except lef charges. This leaves 

ooo of shares for working capital, 10,000 of which will be issued at present, and 

Peps: as required. The present issue of working capital has been teed. 

The following contracts have been entered into, viz. (1) dated a and june, 696, 
and made between Mr. David Morton Tweedie of the one part and the Southern 
Development Company, Limited, of the other , for sale to the latter Company of 
the property to be acquired by this cee 3 (2) dated the 18th June, 1661 between 
the Southern Development ited, of the one part, and the Company 
of the other , for the cual’ to oy e Company of the said property at a oo es 

dated 18t June, - -% between the Company of the one part, and 

asluck Bros. of the , being their a paeanens as agents to the Com- 
pany j : dated 18th June, 1 "between the meen the one part, and Mr. 

orton Tweedie of the ‘other part, Coie his intment as ‘Managing 

Director to the Company. The vendors have also i into contracts with th abe 
P and C ies who are interested in the purchase money, and for the 

teeing of a portion of the capital, to none of which the C= y is a party. 
a however, these ang ered contracts within A, - of the Companies 
Act, 1867, applicants for shares shall be deemed to have h oe and to have 
waived any right to any further particulars of these contracts, whether under such 
section or otherwise, and allotment will be made only on that footing. 

Copies of the above-mentioned contracts and the memorandum and articles of 
association, together with the original reports and the letters from Messrs. Hasluck 
Brothers and Mr. D. M. Tweedie, can be inspected until allotment by applicants 
~ oan at the offices of the Company. 

f no allotment be made, the ap 7 money will be returned in ful 

If the number of shares allotted be less than that applied for, the - «i applica- 

tion aony will be credited in reduction of the amount due on ‘allotment so far as is 


the 1896. 


WHITE CLIFFS OPAL MINES, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £150,000, in 150,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Form or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


the! that a 
remain, Dear Sirs, yours faith thfully, 


To the Directors of 


Wuire Cuirrs Orat Mines, Limitep. 


paid t to the Company's Bankers the sum of £.. + Doing 


deposit of 2«. share OM «+ 
Company, I beset saquest you to allot me that number of Shares, and I agree to 
fy same, or any less number allotted to me, on the terms of the yn ayn 

ing pectus, and subject to the pi of the of 
Association, and I authorise you to place my name on the Register of Members in 
respect of the Shares so ay by I agree with the Company as Trustee for the 


Directors and other persons who may be liable, to waive claim I may have 

es with Section Section 38 of the 
Act, 1867, or 

Name (in full).. 

Address... 

Profession or 
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British Orphan Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 
7 and 12, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of 
usefulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, ros. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 55. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 ros. 


Bankers—Messrs. WiLL1AMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALForD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK anp 


PERCY R. POCOCK. 


Tuts Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own Homes in 
sums ranging from 10s. to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of '700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THirTy GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 2t years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of 
parish relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed 
form provided by the Society. Subscribers of ros. 6d. annually, or 
Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the 
multiples thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society 
confers upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 
bequeathed. The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all 
information, will be forwarded on application. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or 
Messrs, Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., Treasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 Southwark Bridge Road, London, 
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THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.I.E. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 


LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuts HospiTAt receives the Indigent poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible 
Eye Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly 
growing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and 
the United Kingdom. 


The aceommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the — increasing demand for relief. 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to pro- 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 
improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


THE object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a 
** Home” where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practica 
instruction in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all 
Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their 
own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. 
There are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample 
room for 50 more, but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on 
purchase, on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 

DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received by Messrs. HeRR1ES & Co., Bankers, 
16 St. James’s Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall 
Mall, S.W., where all communications should be addressed. 

WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secreéary. 
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7 June, 1896 


_ THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results, The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., the whole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three), We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 
J. ERSKINE CLARKE. 
's House, on : 
16 March, 


London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W: the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON, 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BrRaDLEy, Dean of Westminster. 

T. Dyke ACLAND. 

Francis S. M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean, 

Joun G. Tanot, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. RicHarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENYON, J.P. for Berks. 

20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. PALMER, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw STewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JoHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James s Street, S.W. 
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“The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, June 29th, 1896, and CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, 
June 3oth, 1896, for TOWN, and on or before Ten o'clock, A.M., WEDNESDAY, July 1st, 1896, for the COUNTRY. 


The UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 62 Cornhill, E.C., is authorised to receive Subscriptions for Shares. 


CAPITAL 
Divided into 299,000 Ordin 
200,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 eac 


LIMITED. 


- _£300,000, 


Shares of £1 each, and 1,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each. 
being two-thirds of the Capital, are now offered for Subscription. 


2s. 6d. to be paid on Application ; 7s. 6d. on Allotment ; and the balance two months after Allotment. 


The profits in each year are to be applied in paying a non-accumulative dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, the 
lus being divided between the holders of the Ordinary and Deferred Shares in the proportions of three-fourths to the former 


to the latter. 


OIRECTORS. 
DANIEL FORD GODDARD, RE Mee Sax Hill, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
JOHN PADDON, Esq., of the firm of Hill & Paddon, Suffolk ‘House, Laurence 
Pountney Hill, E.C., African Shippers. - 
PE , Esq., of the firm of Gordon, Donaldson, Peters, & Co., Rail- 
Contractors, Moorgate Works, Moorfields, London, E.C. 
S IRVINE, Esq., Managing Director, Eley Brothers, Limited, 254 Gray's 
nn Road, London, W.C. 
OSEPH THORBURN, Esq., 13 Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
AMES GEORGE SMITH, 34 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
*JAMES FAIRCLOUGH BUTTERWORTH, Esq. (Managing Director), Birch 
Lawn, Withington, Manchester. 
® Mr. Butterworth, being the M. ing Director of the Pegamoid Leathers 
Syndicate, will join the rd after Allotment. : 
Bankers—THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 62 Cornhill, E.C., 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Branches. 
Solicitors for the Vendors—RAMSDEN & CO., 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Solicitors the Company-Lonpon: LINKLATER, ADDISON, BROWN, 
& NES, 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C. MancHEesTeR: DIXON & 
LINNELL, 24 Cross Street, Manchester. 
Srokers—HAES & SONS, 1 Drapers’ Gardens and Stock Exchange, E.c. 
Auditors—CHAITERIS NICHOLS & Co., 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Secretary—NORMAN SPENCER, Esq., F.C.A. 
Head Ofices—T1BB STREET, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
Branch Ofices—40 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS. 
Te Company is formed to acquire and take over the undertakings of the 
Pegamoi Syndicate, Limited, the Pegamoid Wall Hangings Syndicate, 
Limited, and the Pegamoid Leathers Syndicate, Limited, also all the British Patents 
and Patent Rights relating to the invention mentioned below, belonging to the 
Publishing, Advertising, and Trading Syndicate, Limited, who also undertake to 
hand over to “ Pegamoid, Limited,” their rights to all undeveloped uses to which the 
invention can be applied in the United Kingdom, and also to give the new Company 
the benefit for the United Kingdom, without further pay , of any impr 
they may hereafter make or acquire in the use and application of the Invention. 
The Company will also acquire the trade mark ‘‘Pegamoid ” for the United Kingdom. 
The Patent which will be acquired by this Company is No. 19710 of 13 November, 
1891, Impr in the tr of paper, linen, and other textile fabrics 
applicable to the manufacture of show bills, show cards, posters, tablets, wall decora- 
and other purposes ; together with other Patents and Provisional Protections, 
which are specified in the contract hereinafter named. 
The process can be applied to linen, cotton, woollen and other cloths, and the 
material produced may be made of any desired colour and afterwards polished or 
embossed, forming an imitation leather, plain or fancy; applied in another form 


durable substances are obtained for tents, ground sheets, carriage cloths, belting and 
numerous other uses, also for printers’ blankets and the like. Applied to paper, its 
uses for pr. ducing a waterproof material are many. It is used for making chromo 
and other printing papers, posters and advertisements. When applied to wall and 
ceiling papers it protects the surface, which may be ed either by water or dis- 
infectants. It renders gun cartridges effective under all conditions of weather. 

The Inventions are protected by several Letters Patent, and Provisional Specifica- 
tions relating to new applications of the — have been deposited ; the chief 
Patent has been submitted to Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., and his opinion is open 
to the inspection of intending shareholders. E 

The word “ P. id” has been registered as a trade mark for the exclusive use 
in the United Kingdom for articles manufactured under these Patents, and will 

where possible, on every article manufactured. 

Phe Publishing, Advertising and Trading Syndicate, Limited, for some years Pe 
have, in conjunction with the Inventor, and at a iderable cost, d d their 
constant attention to the ee of the invention. 

An exclusive License been granted to Messrs. David Moseley & Sons, of 
Manchester, for the use of the invention for treating cotton and linen cloths, and 
union cloths of cotton and linen. Messrs. Moseley pay two-thirds of the net profits 
derived under the License, and provide plant, mac mn oe working capital. A 
Contract has also been entered into with Messrs.. R & Sons, Limited, of 
Manchester and London, for licenses in connection with their extensive business in 
Draperies, Clothing, and Furnishing. 

An exclusive License has been granted to Messrs. C. & J. G. Potter, of London 
and Darwen, for treating all kinds of paper other than wall and ceiling papers. 
Messrs. Potter ager plant, machinery, end working capital, and they pay to the 
Licensors two-thirds of the net profits derived under the license. 

A License has also oe gaat to Messrs. C. & J. G, Potter giving them the 
exclusive right for the United Kingdom to use the Invention over all kinds of wall 


and papers on graduated royalties, and they also undertake to treat for the 
trade, and ceiling papers made by other manufacturers on certain specified 
terms, thus enabling all Wall-paper Manufacturers to take advantage of the Invention. 
Messrs. Eley Bros., Limited, of London, have obtained from Messrs. Potter the 
sole right of making the Patent waterproof sporting cartridge cases for Great 
Britain and the English ies, including the use of the word “ Pegamoid” on 
each cartridge. This arrangement will increase the profits of Messrs. Potter under 
ir Li and thus indirectly benefit the Company. 
Messrs. W. H Brand cloth and 
in their extensive business of map publishers, for advertisement cards, io, 


“ To the Directors of PEGAMOID, LIMITED. 
“GENTLEMEN,—We have for some time 
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Road, London, W.C., 23rd June, 1896. 
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cases em the cones tests and criticisms of the 
oo Sa tory results, as the subjoined extracts from the 

will show :— 
: ‘We have tested the Pegamoid Waterproof 
: ‘ There is no doubt that the i 
says a d Pegamoid 


cases 
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“Chapel Field Works, Ardwick, 


“agrd June, 1896. 
ne, 
“ Te the Directors of PEGAMOID, LIMITED 
** Since the grant of the License to us we have engaged in pplication 
the Patented processes to cotton, linen, and union fabrics. * 
“For the numerous purposes to which the Patented materials are applicable, the 
“With respect to machine beltings, we have pared from th = pend 
materials, running for some oa which we are of _ are the best Its we 
have used, and from samples submitted to Messrs. Kirkcaldy & Co., of London, the 
strength exceeds that of any previous samples submitted by us to them. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“(Signed) DAVID MOSELEY & SONS.” 


“ State Medicine Laboratory, King’s College, London, 
“4th January, 1896. 

“I have now had the opportunity of thoroughly examining the various arti 
you have sent me which have been treated with ‘ ) Rene ry 

“* These comprised samples of cloth, leather, paper, ticking, etc. ; they all present 
a surface which can be washed in the ordinary way with soap and waver, or with 
—_ disinfectants as Carbolic Acid, Solutions of Bichloride of Mercury and the like 
without injury. 

“‘Rooms papered with Pegamoid paper would obviously be of great service for 
the isolation of infectious cases, for in the subseq disinfection, instead of the 
stripping and repapering of the walls, all that would be necessary for thorough 
cleansing would be the spraying of the walls with a proper disinfecting solution, and 
their subsequent wiping. 

™ iages lined with Pegamoid leather could in like manner be treated with 
equal actory results. 


am, yours 
*(signed) WILLIAM R. SMITH, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Ep.” 


The Vendors are the Publishing, Stvectdeg and Trading Syndicate, Limited, 
the Pegamoid Pagers Syndicate, Limited, the ee Wall Hangings Syndicate, 
Limited, and the Pegamoid Leathers Syndicate, Limited 

The purchase price has been fixed at Aasoons, to be paid or satisfied as follows : 
namely, as to £150,000 in cash, as to ,000 in Ordinary S . and as to £1,000 
in Deferred Shares, thus leaving two- is of the share capital to be offered un- 
conditionally to the public. The Vendor Syndicates are —, if required, to take 
the whole of the purchase price in shares, with the exception of £35,000. 

Each of the Directors of this Company is a shareholder in one or more of the 
Vendor Syndicates, which are selling at a profit. 

A Contract dated June asth, 1896, has been entered into with the Company by 
the Publishing, Advertising and in. —— Limited, the Pegamoid Papers 

yndicate, Limited, the Pegamoid W angings Syndicate, Limited, and the 

oid Leathers Syndicate, Limited. 

‘opies of the Contract and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association ot the 
Company can be seen at the offices of the Company, and also at the offices of the 
Solicitors of the Company in London and Manchester. 

The following instruments have also been entered into : 

1. An Indenture, dated the 20th February. as and made between Frederick 
George Annison, of the one part, and F: rederick Weaver Oliver, of the other part. 

2. An Agreement, dated the 7th December, 1893, and made between Frederick 
Weaver Oliver, of the one part, and the Publishing, Advertising and Trading Syndi- 
cate, Limited, of the other part. 

w An Indenture, dated the oy August, 1894, and made between Frederick 

eaver Oliver, of the first part, Publishing, Advertising and Trading Syndicate, 

prey ef the second part, and the Pegamoid Wall Hangings Syndicate, Limited, 
e thi rt. 

4. An Indenture, dated the 30th August, 1894, and made between Frederick 
Weaver Oliver, of the first part, the Publishing, Advertising, and Trading Syndicate, 
a of the second part, and the Pegamoid Papers Syndicate, Limited, of the 


Y ie Indenture, dated the 31st August, 1804, and made between the Publishing, 
‘Advertising and Trading Seale, Limited, of the first part, the Pegamcid Papers 
yndicate, as of the second part, and Charles Philip Huntington, William 


Balle Huntington, John Charles Potter, and Arthur William Huntington (trading as 
C. & J. G. Potter and’ Potter & Co.), of the third part. 

6. An Indenture, dated the 31st August, 1894, and made between the Publishing, 
Advertising and Trading Syndicate, Limited, of the first , the Pegamoid W 
Hangings icate, Limited, of the second part, and Charles Philip Huntington, 
pepe | ey le Huntington, John Charles Potter, and Arthur William Huntington, 
of the third part. 

7. An Agreement, dated the 4th January, 1895, and made between the firm of 
Potter & Co., of the first part, the Publishing, Advertising and ‘Trading Syndicate, 
Limited, of the second part, the Pegamoid Papers Syndicate of the third part, and 
Eley Bros., Limited, of the fourth _. 

8. An Indenture, dated the 13th May, 1895, and made between Frederick Weaver 
Oliver of the first part, the Publishing, Advertising and Trading Syndicate, 
ns, of the second part, and the Pegamoid Leathers Syndicate, Limited, of the 

i 


dated the 14th Moy, and made between the Publishing, 
ited 


th 

Advertisin and Trading Syndicate, 
Leathers Syndicate, Limited, of the part, and J 
and James Fairclough Moseley, trading as David Moseley & Sons, of the 


of the first part, the Pegamoid 
oseph Moseley, David 


Moseley, 

third part. 
10. A letter, dated the r4th 

and Trading Syndicate, imi! 


1. AnA 


by the Publishing, Advertising 

Moseley & Sons. 
896, and made between the Publish- 
first part, the Pegamoid 


Moseley, David Moseley, 
yland & Sons, Limited, of 


arran its relating to the formation and 


gemen 
launching of the Com teeing the subscription of a portion of the 
Shares = offered foi licants for shares mill be deemed to waive 


not be liable for any state- 
incorrect if the same was made in 


— may be obtained from the Bankers and 
Lonpon : 26th June, 1896, 
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posters. 
The following Letters testify to the utility of the Invention :— | 
186 May, 1895, addre} 
been making experiments in ted, to Messrs. D: 
egamoid brand paper and cloth, and are of the opinion that for | .- peenaEs, Sones ene rsth January, 1 
“The er cloth is especially usefu! for itions to the weather, and iJ 
i which have positions Sor show practically no Fairclough Moseley, of the third part, and R 
change in colouring or clenmnens of design. part. 
“Yours faithfully, (Signed) W. H. SMITH & SON.” 
“ The Directors of PEGAMOID, LIMIT all further specification of Contracts, whether under Section 35 of the Companmlll 
** Dear Sirs,—During the season 1805-6 we manufactured and sold sev Act, 1867, or otherwise, and to have agreed with the Company (as Trustees for the 
millions of cartridge! Directors), and other persons liable to waive any claim they may have against them a 
world wit ment in this hn which ma‘ to 
the howa Aide belitf that it was trac. 
“ Field, Marc! $ Applications for Shares should be made on the form issued with the Prospectus, RC 
bs or are high and sent with the Deposit to the Company's Bankers. In cases where no allotment 
“ Shooting Times is made, the Deposit wil! be returned in full, and where the amount allotted is 
Case will become ve less than that applied for the surplus will be credited in reduction of the amount 
“Rod and Gun, payable on allotment. 
Brok 
SO 


The Saturday Review. 


June, 1896 
COMMERCIAL. 
“Of the ‘Orient’ Pearls of the Parisian - Diamond 


Company I must make special mention. These pearls 
are an absolute triumph of art, and even when placed side 
by side with the precious gems for which the diver risks his 
life, it is a matter of impossibility for an expert to discrimi- 
nate as to which is the real ; and yet a range of these 
‘Orient’ Pearls may be acquired for a few pounds, whilst 
their facsimiles in the real may represent a fortune. The 
method of manufacturing the ‘Orient ’ Pearls having been 
confided to the Company’s workmen alone, the output 
is frequently in arrear of the demand. Of this, advantage 
has been taken by other houses to offer as ‘Orient’ 
Pearls many which were formerly differently named ; and 
others, again, which until recently claimed Roman origin, 
against all or any of which the Company desires to raise 
no objection, but is most anxious that the public may 
not be led to believe that in purchasing these various 
productions they are obtaining the ‘ Orient’ Pearls of the 
Parisian Diamond Company, whose world-wide reputation 
for these pearls is thus involved.”—From the Queen. 

The Parisian Diamond Company’s London Branches 
are :—85 New Bond Street, W., 248 Regent Street, W., 
and 43 Burlington Arcade, W. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


H. HALFORD | Business at close prices. 
COMPANY, 
Full particulars on application. 
STOCK BROKERS, 
Prompt Settlements. 
70 and 71 — 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
Palmerston Buildings, African and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. 
Old Broad Street, aes 
Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
London. — 
and Alliance Bank, 
Established 1869, Telegrams: “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


UNION LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS AFRICAN GOLD AND 
WEEKLY SAILINGS SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free way ets nion Londen to Southampton. 
{ pemeneent friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Cheap Tickets for 
Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY, Lal. » 14 Cockspur Street, 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE nc Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T=! IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 


Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-u Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 
SMITH, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . .« £23,000,000. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Accumulated Funds, £3,706,098. 


Mutual Life Assurance at Lowest Cost. 
Rates for the Insurance of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


Acs | | 3 | | 5 60 
| 0 4118 8 | 2 | 431510 | £5 19 3 


Endowment Assurances on Unusually Favourable Terms. ' 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office : 69 King William Street, City, E.C. 
Manager: T. B. Spracue, M.A., LL.D. London Secretary : W. T. Gray, F.LA. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 555, just issued, includes three important Fifteenth Century Editions 
of the Latin Bible, a Collection of the Acts of Massachussetts Bay, a Copy of 
the great Archéologie de I'Empire de Russie, the unpublished MS. of the 
late Sir G. Webbe Dasent’s Scandinavian Vocabulary, and a Collection of 
Books on Indian subjects. 

Post free from 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLEBS, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and oo wets agrd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDO C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUB to the facilities their Branch House in 

most favoura! own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO S, and A ALL AMERL BOOKS. and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham - 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


ON FISTULA and its RADICAL CURE by MEDICINES. 
By J. Comrpron Burnett, M.D. 
London: James Epps & Co. (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. By Craupe Bray. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS. By 


H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “ The Romance of Judge Ketchum ” 


&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
HONOR ORMTHWAITE. By the Author of 
By 


“ Lady Jean's Vagaries.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 


RIVINGTON PYKE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE EARLY 
CHARTERED COMPANIES: 


Being a Record of Six Hundred Years of Trade 
and Colonization. 
By GEORGE CAWSTON, 
Barrister-at-Law, a Director of the British South Africa Company ; 


AND 
A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Hon. Member of the Virginia Historical Society. 
With Engraved Frontispiece, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET. 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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The Saturday 


‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


GRAHAM TRAVERS’S NEW BOOK: 


FELLOW 


TRAVELLERS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEXT WEEK, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ADMIRAL OF .THE FLEET 


SIR GEOFFREY 


PHIPPS HORNBY, 
G.C.B. 


A Biography. 
By Mrs. FRED. EGERTON. 


With Three Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH 
AND LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS, 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Bdited by W. L. COURTNEY.—JULY. 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA (cont.) By Oxive SCHREINER, 
COINCIDENCES. By the H on. FM 
MUDDLE OF IRIS LAND ENURE. Ww. E. Bear. 
A HIGHWAY ROBBER. Ouipa. 
THE OF LORD ‘SALISBURY. H. S. Escort. 
AMERICA ON THE SILVER QUESTION. B H. Harpy. 
THE a BOARD SCHOOLS. By Rev. Ri F. Horton, D.D. 
THE SALONS. By Ctaupe Puituirs. 
THE ANALYTICAL HUMORIST. By H. D. 
A CHAT ABOUT JULES SIMON. By Avsert D. Vanpam. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
For JULY Contains 
A NARRATIVE POE By Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
THE VISIONS OF NAPO.EON. By | the EDITOR. 
IX other COMPLETE STORIES 


S by 
ELLEN F, PUISENT—MRS. MURRAY NOBLE—. 


d the continuation o 


THE HERB-MOON. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


EGYPTIAN _QUESTI 
EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH. By “i. F. Woop. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 

The Times says :—“‘ Mr. Wood's book will be read with interest and profit by all 
who desire to understand the actual situation in Egypt...... It enjoys the ee 
of ap; ng several years later and of recording in many cases more mature results 

that had bee been attained under British tutelage at the time when Sir Alfred Milner 


NEW BOOK. 
NAPOLEON. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Large crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 
*,* Mr. le takes the Conqueror, Statesman, and Em; ay) in his 
social and domestic aspects, and regards him from the se points of view of 
friends, critics, and enemies, weighing all the evidence and balancing each 
judgment with critical tolerance. 


MAJOR-GENERAL ROBLEY’S WORK ON TATTOOING. 
MOKO; or, Maori Tattooing. By Major-General 


Rosiey. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 4to. a 


The present book is divided into two sections. The first treats of the beautiful 
lines and curves used in tattooing by the Maori. The second section of the book is 
entitled ‘* Moko-Mokai” and deals = the preserved heads of the Maoris. The 
book is one which owes its ch ‘o the with which the subject is 
illustrated. The illustrations aioe over one hundred and fifty. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the World’s 


History. By H. Martyn Kennarp. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
ms, author has various theories w he supports with much argumentative 
force.” —People. 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London. 


wrote.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 969.-JULY 1896.—2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


ROBIN REDIVIVUS. By Hamisu HEnpry. 
THE INDIAN IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS. 
HOW CAME TO CAITHNESS. By Sir Hersert MaAxwELt, 


THE MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT AND ITS MANIFESTATIONS. 
By W. W. Hurcuincs. 


TH’ PLOUGHIN’ O’ TH’ SUNNYFIELDS. By M. E. Francis. 
LADY TRAVELLERS. 

AN UNCROWNED KING: A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS. 
THE GAME AND GAME LAWS OF NORWAY. By “SnowF ty.” 
SOME REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 

DEATH IN THE ALPS. 

LORD LILFORD'’S “ BIRDS OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.” 

IN ARCADY. By Cuartes T. Lustep. 

THE CLOSURE AND COMMON-SENSE. 

THE APOTHEOSIS OF RUSSIA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EprnsurcH anp Lonpon. 


This day is published, 
NO. I, PRICE ONE SHILLINC, OF A 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
ConTENTS. 
Teg FIRST NUMBER OF “ THE CORNHILL.” By Mrs. RichmMonpD 
ITCHIE. 
BURKE: an Anniversary Study. By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L. 
MEMOIRS OF A SOUDANESE SOLDIER (At! Errenp1 Giroon). Dictated 
in Arabic to and Translated by Captain MACHELL. 
meapOntans 1 ¢ an Old French Jestbook. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant 
UFF, 
A PARIAH. Gauay Seton MERRIMAN. 
ANIMAL HELPERS AND SERVERS. By C. J. Cornisn. 
A LOTTERY DUEL. ByC. J. Curciirre Hyneg. - 
BLACK GHOSTS. By Miss Mary KINGSLEY. 
PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
THE MALWOOD ECLOGUES: (POLLIO). By Cuartes L. Graves. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA, By W. E. Norris. Chaps. XXV. to XXVIII. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 165. JULY 1896. 8vo. price 6d. 
FLOTSAM. By Henry Seton Merriman. Chapters XXV.-XXVII. 
LETTERS ON TURKEY. (Concluded.) By Mrs. Max MULLER. 
ANDRE'S RIDE. By A. H. Beesty. 
THE WOOING OF WILLIAM. By M. E. Francis. 
THE LOBSTER AT HOME. By Grant ALLEN. 
A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE. By Frep. WutsHaw. Chaps. V.-IX. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lance. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
New Series. Much Enlarged. Greatly Improved. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE. 
A RATIONALIST REVIEW. 
Contents or JULY Numper. 
A SPLENDID BATTLE (BETWEEN SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY). 
ERNEST AND HENRIETTE RENAN. 
NEITSZSCHE THE EMANCIPATED. 
ANCIENT RECORDS IN A NEW LIGHT. 
THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 
MAN'S ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 
BEST RELIGION. 
W. T. STEAD ON THE te. 
CHAT [S ABOUT BOOKS.—I. With Dr. Stanton Corr. 
RATIONALISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 
RANDOM JOTTINGS. 
EXTRACTS FROM BEST BOOKS, &c. &c. 
Also 4 pp. Supplement, containing a ~natl “* Lecky's History of European 


Morals. 
Price 2d., by post, 3d. ; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 8d. 
London : WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


This day at all Libraries and Bookssilers’. 


NEW GROUND IN NORWAY. 


By E. J. GOODMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Best Tour in Norway” &c. 


With 56 Illustrations from original Photographs by Paul Lange, and 
a Map. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


London : GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., Southampton Street, Strand. 


27 June, 1896 
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WACMILLAN & (CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Portrait, 17s. net. 
[FE and LETTERS of FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. By his Son, ARTHUR Fenton Horr, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra crown 8vo. 


ST. ¥AMES'S GAZETTE.—“ No small thanks are due to Mr. A. Fenton 
Hort, who has performed his task with sympathy and success.” 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 
TE RELEASE. or CAROLINE’S FRENCH KINDRED. 


By Cuartotte M. Yonce. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WHITEHALL REVIEW,—* Miss Yonge’s latest work is a worthy successor 
toher previous well-told novels.” 


DENIS. A Study in Black and White. By Mrs. E. M. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ = —_ us a really vivid of the life both of 
ly fine glimpses into the 


the quality on8 of the we get some 
thoughts and eclings of the later hopes and superstitions 
evidently is perfectly acquainted 


TOM GROGAN. By F. Hopkinson SmitH. With IIlus- 
trations by Charles S. Reinhart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Smith has given us in Tom an interesting and 
feely depicted portrait of a brave and worthy woman.” 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
wn 8vo. 6s. 
ATHENZUM.—“ The story is told with great skill.” 


HIS HONOR and a LADY. By Sara JEANNETTE 


Duncan. Illustrated by A. D. M‘Cormicx. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Itis long since we have met with a story so 
wiformly well written and admirably thought out -, t Honor and a Lady’.... 
Written with obvious knowledge of the necessary detail, but still more remarkable 
for its human interest.” 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. By Bo.pre- 
woop. Second Edition, Revised. 
LEEDS MERCURY.—“ Some interesting recollections of the ‘ Forties.’” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
MELINCOURT, or SIR ORAN HAUT-TON. By 


Tuomas Love "Peacock. Illustrated by F. H. Townsenp. With an 
Introduction by Gzorce Sarntssury. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE POEMS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Vol. V. 


Edited by Wittiam Kwicur. With Portrait and Vignette etched 
H. Manesse. Globe 8vo. ss. by 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 


THE ROSSETTI BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Oxivia 


RossETTI. 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
Demy 16mo. cloth, rs. net ; Persian, 1s. 6d. net ; each volume. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Vol. XVII. IYDLLS of the 
_.,. Part VI. Vol. XVIII. THE LOVER’S TALE and other 


With Portrait. Fep. 8vo. ss. net. 
LAPSUS CALAMI and other VERSES. By James 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS and DISEASE. An Introduction 


to the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. By E. Kern, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
New Edition, Revised. 4 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 441%. JULY. Price xs. 
ConTENTS : 
1 THE SECRET OF SAINT, 6. HOW’S THAT? 
FLOREL. Chapters VII.-IX. . AN ITALIAN ADVENTURER. 
2 THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT THE POOR SCHOLAR. 
OF CANADA. SOME THOUGHTS ON 


MODERN SINDBAD. RACINE, 
4+ IN THE HOUR OF DEATH 1o, HOW HISTORY IS WRITTEN 
5 THE SLAVE OF SUMMER. IN AMERICA, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


JULY. Price rs. 4d. Illustrated. 

of Sars By F. Marion Crawford— An 
Idyll of 


of V By 
—Impressions of South *Afrion, Ill. By the ht. Hon. James 
Map by J. Hart—Sir George Rik IX, Mrs. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Family Circle. 
JULY. Price 1s. 


Number contains the continuation of Sindbad Smith & Co., The Story 
mes ‘olo, ‘The Swordmaker’s Son, The Lost Princess, great variety 
of Tales, Articles, and Verses. a 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


W. King 
Bryce, M. 
Humphry W: 


The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY—NEW WORK ON NORWAY. 


IN THE NORTHMAN’S LAND: Travel, 


, and Folk-Lore in the Fjord and Fj A. 

-FERRYMAN, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Oxfordshire 
of “‘Up the Niger” &c. With Map, Illustrations, and With 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 320 pp. 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION (being the THIRD) NOW READY OF 


THE BEST TOUR IN NORWAY. By E. J. 


Goceman Author of “New Ground in Norway,” “‘ Notes to Mr. Paul 
Lange ogravures of Western Norway,” —, With 34 Full-page 
___Tilustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo. « cloth, 7s. 


THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND ‘AND NEW 


ENGLAND. By Dr. E. H. Byincron, Member of the American Society of 
Church History. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


ALL PEOPLE INTERESTED in WESTERN AUSTRALIA SHOULD READ 


THE LAND OF GOLD: being the Narrative 


of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold Fields in the Autumn of 1895. 
utius M. Price, Special Artist Correspondent of the 
ews, and Author of “‘ From the Arctic Ocean to ellow Sea.” With 
Map and numerous from the Sketches. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
“ A vivid picture of rough li in the bush, and the rapid development of a New 
Eldorado.” —TZimes. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS. By Joun T. Morse, Jun. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, beautifully 


Illustrated, 18s. 
Mr. ‘Life’ of his distinguished uncle, Oliver Wendell 


ANNALS OF | CRICKET: a Record of the 


Game, comp hentic Sources and My own Experiences quite Go 
last Twenty- = on By W. W. Reap, for many years a Member of the 


Surrey County Club. With an Introduction by J. Suurer, late Captai 
Sufrey County Eleven. With nearly 30 1° [pene including a Portrait of 
the Author. Post 8vo. 


Also EDITION DE LUXE, printed on ‘Hands made Paper, each Numbered and 
Signed by the Author. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY: their Performances 


in the Past and their Prospects for the Future. ous ajor E. S. May, R.A., 
Author of “‘ Achievements of Field and Illustrations. 
Uniform in style with the Volumes of “ Pall’ Mall Magazine Library.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A FEDERAL SOUTH AFRICA: a Compari- 


son of the Critical Period of American History with the Present Position of 
the Colonies and States of South Africa, and a Consideration of the Advan- 
tages of a Federal Union. By Percy A. Motreno, LL.B., ry the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d 


y Dr. YORKE DAVIES. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 


ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. With Chapters on Diet as the only 
Permanent Cure of Obesity, Gout, Weak Heart, Headache, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Acidity, and other Conditions due to rig prey eas and Insuffi- 
out fourth Edition (Sixth Thousand), R: and Enlarged. 
vo. 38. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


BRISEIS. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


THIRD EDITION now ready at all Libraries and the Booksellers’. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“In ‘ Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of a novel.” —Vanity Fair. 

“ * Briseis’ is a perfect work of art." —Punch. 

“ The perfectly delightful ey of his latest, simplest, most captivating novel 
‘ Briseis,’ will, we think, be adjudged a high pi lace of honour among his pictures of 

g-womanhood...... Georgie 4: a delightful creature, an inveterate 

firt, and and an unconscious humourist of the. rst distinction.” — World. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


TALES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. By 


ad D. en Author of “Lorna Doone” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 


oy ead stories are these, especially ‘Slain by the Doones,” in which John 
Ridd ie anew; and a Legend of the West Country, ‘ Frida; or, The Lover's 
Leap,’ with beautiful passages of prose poetry, is one of t © saddest tales of woman's 
love and man’s leaving that have ¢ ever been written.” — World. 


LILIAN BELL'S New Novel, THE UNDER 
SIDE OF THINGS, <an ¢e obtained at all 


Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Pall Mail Gasette says :—“‘ Lilian Bell makes her upward way steadily. Both 
her previous books are charming in their way, but ‘ The Under Side of Things’ is 
that, and more also. The plot is oun ss an "original, and the quiet a 
heroism among her dramatis persona make their doings delightful reading.. 
A real addition to the novel literature of the day.” 


ALFRED CLARK’S New Story, THE FINDING 
OF LOT’S WIFE, #5 now ready at all Libraries, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
EDITH CARPENTER’S Story, YOUR MONEY 


OR YOUR LIFE, ¢ now ready at all Libraries 
and the Booksellers’, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrtep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE NEW AFRICAN COMPANY, 


27 June, 189¢ 


‘REPORT of the DIRECTORS and STATEMENT of ACCOUNTS, as at 
31st December, 1895. 


Directors. : 
COMTE GEORGES DE GERMINY. 
BARON LOUIS DE STEIGER. : 
BARON ALBERT DE DIETRICH. 
ALBERT L. OCHS. 
‘Manager in South Africa. 
Dr. JOSEPH MAGIN, Ph.D., M.E. 
General Staff. 
JOHANNESBURG. 


CARL MULHAUSE, 
JOHN A. WHITE, } Assistant 


L. BAUER, 
Paris. 
W. PFIZMAJER, Local Manager. 
Lonpon, 
THOMAS F. DALGLISH, Secretary. 
Johannesburg Office. 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDINGS. 


Paris Office. 
50 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN. 


Registered and Head Office. 
83 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


sen oe submit herewith to the Shareholders t'cir Report and 

financial year ending 31st of December, 1895, and are happy 
thous on the shown. 

The year under review has been a very successful one for the (cmpany in all 

As the Shareholders were informed last year, many busi \:+:es approved 

tet , Magin were taken up during the first six months, and in the autumn, during 

visit to Europe, the Company was able to effect a realisation on a large scale. 


“The accounts — that the profit amounts to £742 039 1s. 7d., including a balance 


of £43,313 12s. 4d. brought forward from the year 1894. This ‘result bears out the 
exportation ofthe Directors at your Most, and has been achieved 


to the opening up of the mines, and as soon as the large machinery now in course 


ing to theacceptance by the Board of a proposal made by a financial association 
ta form the Africana Company, to which the greater part of the assets were to be 
sonnoo transaction was completed my tet agreed, viz., £425,000 in cash and 


‘ma 
ae political and other ain in the Transvaal have 
back the development of some of the properties dealt with, the Board 
with the time necessary for pattine hem into order, they will show favourable 
results ; the reports from the Van Ryn properties continue to be most favourable ag 


of erection has been a the results, according to Dr. Magin, will equal those 

bah of ls. Td shown by the ts, £400,000 being 
e ts be as y account 

bas been transferred to to a special account, 

and there remains 2,039 1s. 7d., ; ag which has been deducted for i 

remuneration, according to the Articles, £32,378 18s, leaving a balance of 


Son. which absorbed yy there remaining a balance of £116,327 3s. 7d. Your 

Directors now to pay a further Dividend of 5s. per Share, free of Income 
Tax, on the 196,666 Shares now issued, which will absorb £49,166 10s., carrying over 
— 160 13s. 7d. This distribution, if approved by the General Meeting, will be 

made to those Shareholders inscribed on the books of the po Saree on June 18th, 
and will bring the total Dividend distributed from the profits of the financial year 
under review to 125 per cent. 

The Directors take occasion to recognise the activity ort in the by ee 
by Dr. Magin and his staff, which staff has been increased during the to meet 
the exigencies of the growing business ; they are also indebted to the staff 
for their zeal in the service of the Company. 

According to the Articles, Baron aus de Steiger retires from the Board, but 


being offers himself for 
— By order of the Board. 


THOMAS F. DALGLISH, 
London, 19th June, 1896. Secretary. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1895. 


Dr : Or. 
To OAPITAL— By OasH— £ «sd, 2 44 
Authorised. ‘ "Cash at Bankers and in hand— 
400,000 Shares of £1 each oe 400,000 0 0 London .. 412,341 13 1 
Shares 193,333 0 0 435,278 18 5 
» BYLES PAYABLE 8,000 0 0 » LOANs— 
Short Loans on ~~ Exchange Securities 20,659 4 
payable Loans secured by Shares .. 3,296 23 
oe ee . 3,333 DEBTORS— 
» RESERVE AGAI*stT EVENTUAL LIABILITIES .. 7,780 0 0 » INVESTMENTS— 
» CONTINGENT LIABILITINS ON SECURITIES Sundry Shares and Investments at or 
it £800 ce 77,493 19 7 
in Shares at par 400,000 0 0 400,000 0° 0 
» Prorit AND Loss A ccount— 477,493 19 7 
Interim Dividend Warrants issued, pay- » JOHANNESBURG DWELLING HOUSE .. os 3,000 0 0 
se 193,333 0 0 » OFFICE FURNITURE— 
Balance of realised oe 116,327 3 7 Tondon.. ee ee oe 10 
Johannesburg .. oo ee ee 10 
300 
£991,710 10 2 £991,710 10 2 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 3ist December, 1895. 
To Salaries, Offices, Cab!egrams, Travelling and By Balance ht forward from 1894 .. + 12 4 
» Balance on sale of Investments— 
ion and Paris .. ee ee ee 6294 9 4 Received in cash .. 329043 3 0 
nesburg 15,279 09 21,573 10 1 in Shares.. 400,000 00 729,043 3 0 
~ oe oe 1,298 19 8 » Receipts in for val 
Paid for 1894 and provision for 1895 .. 7,344.14 8 | ,, Interestand Dividends .. .. .. 4,110 19 0 
» Depreciation on Office Furni' os ee 9417 2 ] 
Linhtiities oe ee 7.780 0 0 £780,131 3 2 
. 9» Balance carried down ee oe oe oe 742,039 1 7 » Balance brought 4 
: £780.131 3 2 ee 342,039 3 
To Directors’ Remuneration (§ 72 of Articles of 1 1 
10 per cent. on realised profit subject to 
PR per cent. Cumulative Dividend on 
Capital .. ». 32,378 18 0 
Transfer to Profit Account subject to 0 0 
Interim Dividend Warrants issued, pay- 
able Ist January, 1896 193333 0 0 
of Profit co 3 7 
39660 3 7 
om £742,039 1 7 £742,039 17 
ALBERT L. OOHS, Directors, 

We have examined THOMAS F. Datouise ith the aacnene and Vouchers in London, and the Accounts received from Johannesburg, and find it correct. 
London, 18th June, 1896. COOPER BROTHERS & 00., Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 
— 

AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietor by Srorriswoopr & Co., 5 street Square, E.C., Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAviEs at the Office, 
Southanspton Street, the Se Covent Garden, in by 27 June, 1896, 
668 


j interests in Syndicates, reckoned at cost, or below in cases where the market price 
r prevailing at the end of the year showed a depreciation, and in some cazes ata 
nominal figure, where results are uncertain. 
The Company is thusin a highly satiefactory liquid position, and, with its large 
available capital, can again undertake fresh business whenever a suitable opportu 
| 
realised profit available for Dividend of £509. s. 7d. Of this amount the 
j Po Company has alread id, at 3lst_ December last, an Interim Dividend of £1 
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